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CHAPTER XXI. 


HE dead man’s horse had disappeared, and was probably 

trotting back to his stable in Twickenham. But Tom Bendi- 

bow’s steed, which knew its master, could be heard cropping the 

herbage a few rods away, at the other end of the open place. This 

sound, and the struggling breathing of Tom himself, were distinctly 
audible in the stillness of the night. 

Marion, after there was no longer any doubt as to Mr. Grant's 
being dead, sat for several minutes motionless and silent, his head 
resting on her lap. Philip meanwhile was examining Tom’s injuries, 
which proved to be a crushing blow at the base of the head, behind 
the right ear, and two upper ribs on the same side broken, apparently 
by the stamp of a horse’s hoof. It seemed hardly possible that he 
could live long. 

“Shall I lift them into the wagon?” he asked Marion. “We 
should lose no time in getting home.” 

“ If you take out the seat of the wagon, they can lie at full length,” 
she said. “I will get in with them. You must ride Mr. Bendibow’s 
horse and lead ours.” 

The plan was as good as the circumstances admitted ; and Philip, 
assisted by Marion, succeeded in lifting the two lifeless weights into 
the bottom of the vehicle, in which had previously been placed a 
kind of pillow, improvised out of Philip’s coat and Marion’s shawl. 
Marion then got in and supported Tom in such a manner that the 
jolting might distress him as little as possible: and finally, Philip, 
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having caught and mounted Tom’s horse, grasped the reins of the 
baker's phlegmatic steed, and the party moved forward. The 
strange darkness, which had been at its densest at the moment of 
the catastrophe, now began to lighten ; a star or two appeared toward 
the east, and gradually the heavy veil of obscurity was withdrawn in 
the direction of the west and south. The faces of: the two victims 
were faintly revealed. Mr. Grant’s countenance bore a serene and 
austere expression ; but poor Tom’s features were painful to con- 
template—the heaviness of insensibility alternated there with the 
contractions of suffering. “Poor boy!” Marion murmured, more 
than once, but with an inward and musing tone, as if her compassion 
extended to something beyond his physical calamity. At other times 
this compassionate aspect gave place to an expression of stern 
severity ; and this again was once or twice succeeded by a beautifully 
tender look, which deepened her eyes and made her lips move 
tremulously. Few words were exchanged between her and Philip 
during their sad journey, which seemed to both of them as long as 
a lifetime, and yet brief. 

Brief or long, the journey ended at last, and in the paleness of 
early dawn, Philip, with the help of the astounded baker, who had 
been aroused for the purpose, carried Tom Bendibow and the body 
of Mr. Grant through the iron gate, and bencath the overspreading 
limbs of the cedar, and into the house where Mrs. Lockhart, horror- 
stricken and speechless, stood to receive them. Then the baker was 
sent for a physician: the dead man’s body was laid on the bed in 
his chamber, and Philip did whatever was possible to make Bendibow 
comfortable in his own room. The latter had by this time begun to 
regain the use of his senses, and with these—though only feebly and 
at intervals—the power of speech. 

“Did the . . . fellow who did this... get off?” was his first 
question. To which Philip replied in the affirmative. 

After a pause Tom resumed: “ Well, I’m done for!” 

“ Nothing of the sort ; you will be all right in time,” said Philip. 

“No; I’m a dead man; and. . . I'll tell you what, I’m. . glad 
of it!” He said this with all the emphasis at his command. By- 
and-by he added, “‘ What about the . . . old gentleman ?” 

“Shot through the heart.” 

Several minutes passed, and Philip thought that Tom was relaps- 
ing into unconsciousness, when he suddenly exclaimed : “ Do you 
mean to say he’s dead?” 

“ He died instantly.” 

“Give me... some water,” said Tom, with a ghastly expres- 
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sion ; and after he had drunk, he continued, “I tried to help ; but 
when I heard his voice” . . . he broke off abruptly. 

“Whose voice? Oh, you mean Marion’s—Miss Lockhart.” 

“Very likely,” said Tom. ‘I'd better tell you how it all came 
on: I shan’t be of any use by the time the inquest begins. I rode 
over the river to meet him . . . to give the letter, you know. Took 
the wrong road, but he’d taken it too, so... we rode along to- 
gether, talking, first about Perdita : then he spoke of Miss Lockhart 

. she was on his mind ; he liked her, didn’t he?” 

“ That’s strange !” muttered Philip to himself. 

“ And we talked about... well, no matter! Then my girths 
got loose and I got down to tighten ’em, and he rode on. Just as I 
was mounting I heard another horse coming along . . . and there 
seemed to be some row... I rodeup. I heard him say, ‘ Hand 
it over,or...’” 

“ The highwayman said that ?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, after a long ‘pause. “ By that time I was 
almost on’em. He fired ; by the flash I saw his face . . . Oh, my 
God ! ” 

“You would know him again, then?” 

“T shall never see him again,” replied Tom, with a certain 
doggedness of tone. His bearing during this conversation had been 
so singular, and in some respects so unaccountable, that Philip was 
disposed to think his mind was affected. ‘ You had better rest,” he 
said kindly. 

“T shall rest—till Judgment Day,” replied the wounded youth ; 
“and I shan’t say much more before then. Oh, I have my wits about 
me ... more now than when that shot was fired! Just after that 
I heard a call somewhere down the road ; I shouted back. Then 
he rode at me and hit me with the butt of his pistol. Well, he’s a 
villain ; but it’s better for me to die than to hang him. I’ve had 
enough.” 

At this point Marion came to the door with a letter in her hand, 
and as Philip approached her, she said to him in a low voice: “I 
found this in Mr. Grant’s pocket. It is addressed to Perdita 
Desmoines. What shall be done about it?” 

Philip took the letter from her and looked at it. It was enclosed 
in a sealed packet of stout paper, and the address was in Mr. Grant’s 
handwriting. Its appearance indicated that it had been kept for 
some time ; the corners were dog-eared and the edges somewhat 
worn. Across the corner of the packet was the following indorse- 
ment; 
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“Tn case of my decease to be handed at once to the person to 
whom it is addressed, and on no account to be opened by any other 
person. J. G.” 

“T can’t leave here at present,” said Lancaster, “and ’twould 
not be safe to trust it toa messenger. Let it wait till this evening 
or to-morrow.” 

“ What's that about Perdita?” demanded Tom from the bed ; 
for, with the abnormal acuteness of perception that sometimes 
characterises the dying, he had caught her name. “A letter for 
her? Send for her, Miss Lockhart, please! I want to see her 
before I go. And she ought to be here, besides. Tell her that he’s 
dead and I’m dying, and she'll come.” 

Philip questioned Marion’s face with a look, and she responded 
by a look of assent. She had long ago divined the secret of poor 
‘Tom’s love, and now the new birth in her own heart had quickened 
her sympathies towards all lovers. “I will write her a message and 
send it off immediately,” she said, walking up to the bedside and 
touching the boy’s hand softly with her own. “She will be here by 
the time the surgeon has dressed your wounds, and then you will be 
feeling better. You are not to die, sir. Madame Desmoines and I 
will nurse you and make you well.” 

“That’s all right,” said Tom, closing his eyes with a sigh ; and, 
yielding to his exhaustion, he sank into a semi-somnolent state which 
seemed likely to last some time. 

“ By-the-by,” said Philip, when Marion had written her message 
to Perdita, “ there’s this boy’s father ; I forgot about him ; he must 
be summoned instantly. I'll send word to him post-haste.” 

“ Do you think he will come?” she answered, glancing at him for 
a moment and then looking away. But before Philip could reply to 
so singular a query, she responded to herself, “I suppose he would. 
And it would be worth while to have him here. Mr. Grant was his 
guest last night. He might help in finding the murderer.” 

“ After what I’ve seen to-night,” Philip remarked, “I should 
hardly like to ask you where the murderer is.” 

“ This is different,” she returned. “I know nothing. I see only 
people that I love. Don’t think of me that way, Philip.” 

* You know how I think of you, Marion.” 

“Tf I did not, I could not bear this.” 

They were in the little sitting-room down-stairs, standing by the 
window where they had so often stood before. Overhead was 
audible occasionally the soft foot-fall of Mrs. Lockhart, moving about 
in the room where Grant lay. The east was exquisite with the tints 
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of approaching sunrise, and the calm and strength of nature made 
the morning sweet. The earth, which had wheeled through the light 
and darkness, the life and death, of so many myriad years, still main- 
tained her tireless pace no less freshly than on the first day. Could 
a human heart, also, turn as hopefully from the shadows of the past, 
and voyage onward through untravelled paths toward the source of 
light, or must the dust and gloom of weary years still cling to it 
and make its progress dreary? Love is truly life: deprived of it, 
body and soul alike stagnate and decline ; but, gifted with its might, 
we breathe the air of heaven even in the chamber of death, and our 
faces are illuminated even in a dungeon. 

It was in the air and light of this immortal morning that Marion 
and Philip now looked at each other, brightened thereby from within 
as the sunrise brightened them from without. The utterance of 
their hearts was visible in their eyes, and there was hardly need of 
words. But the love which has not avowed itself in words is incom- 
plete. 

“ Will you be my wife, Marion?” said Philip. 

“ Have you known me long enough?” was her reply. 

“‘T have known you all my life.” 

* But to have me will be more wearisome than to know me.” 

** Marion, I love you.” 

“T love you, Philip. Oh, Philip, can this be happiness that 
makes my heart ache so? If I did not know there was so much 
sorrow in the world, I could hardly live! Can Philip Lancaster 
belong to me, and I to him! Iam afraid to have you know how 
much I love you. I am afraid to know myself. No! I will not be 
afraid. Take me, Philip! Kiss me.”... 

It was with reverence that Philip kissed her first ; but then love 
overcame him. There was no one like her in the world. He would 
be a hero and a saint for her sake. 


About nine o’clock in the morning, Perdita, Marquise Desmoines, 
drove up to the gate. She alighted and waiked quickly up the path 
to the door. Her face was vivid, and her bearing alert and full of 
life. Philip met her at the entrance. 

“Is Tom really dying?” was her first question. 

“He seems to wish it, and the surgeon gives no encouragement. 
He is anxious to see you.” 

“Ts it known who did this?” 

“Nothing as yet, Tom Bendibow seemed to have something on 
his mind, but I think he wanders a little, He may speak more ex- 
plicitly to you,” 
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“Take me to him,” said Perdita ; and when they were at the door 
of the room she added : “I will see him alone.” So Philip went 
away thoughtfully. 

Perdita closed the door and moved up to the bedside. 

Tom’s face was turned towards her : it had the pallor of coming 
death upon it, but her propinquity seemed to check the ebbing cur- 
rent of vitality, and to restore the poor youth in some measure to 
himself. 

“ Good morning, Perdita,” he said, with a feeble echo of cheer- 
fulness in his tone. “I told you yesterday I’d like to die for you, 
and here I am at it, you see !” 

“Do anything but that, Tom. I want you to live.” 

“Tt can’t be done now. I don’t believe even your marrying me 
would keep me alive now!” said Tom, though with an intonation as 
if the matter were open to question. ‘‘ And it’s just as well, you know. 
I had no notion till now how easy dying is. It doesn’t hurt half so 
much as a licking at school. I rather like it.” 

“T wish I knew who struck you,” said Perdita, with a frown in 
her eyes. 

“ Nobody shall ever know that: I’ve made up my mind!” said 
Tom gravely. 

“Do you know, Tom?” 

“Yes,I doknow. I wanted to tell you that much, though I'll tell 
nothing more. And it’s just as well I’m going, for I couldn’t stand 
keeping such a secret long. Don’t try to guess it, Perdita, please. 
Whoever he is, he’s got worse than hanging already. Iet’s talk 
about other things. I found him—your father—and gave him the 
letter. He never read it; the night was like pitch. But we spoke 
about you. We've all of us made a mistake about him; he was 
true grit, I can tell you. Oh, here’s a letter for you, that came out 
of his pocket! I’m glad of it, for it was an excuse for sending for 
you.” 

Perdita received the packet in her hand, but scarcely glanced at 
it. She leaned over the helpless figure of the last of the Bendibows, 
and stroked the hair on his forehead with a touch as light and 
soothing as the waft of a breeze. ‘‘ My dear, dear Tom,” she said, 
“I wish I could have made you happy. I am not happy myself.” 

“You do make me happy: and if. . . I say, Perdita”... 

** What, dear?” 

“Do you remember, when I left you yesterday, I couldn’t kiss 


your hand, because I felt... I'd better not. But now, you 
know”... 
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“You shall kiss my lips, dear, if you care to,” said Perdita, 
bending her lovely face near him. 

“Oh ... But not yet, Perdita; not quite yet. Because I 
should like that to be the last thing . . . the very last of all, you 
know. You go on and read your letter, and let me hold your hand ; 
and when I am ready I'll press it, so: and then .. . will you?” 

“Yes, anything you like, dear,” she answered. 

She broke the seal of the packet. It contained a second enclo- 
sure, also sealed. But there was also a loose fold of paper, on which 
was written the following : 


“My peAR DavucuTeER: This will come to you when I am no 
more. It contains the explanation of the Past: why I left you ; what 
manner of man I, your father, was. This information is comprised 
in letters written by myself and others twenty years ago. I have 
kept them by me ever since as a measure of defence against possible 
injury. After I am dead they will no longer serve this use, and I 
do not require you to peruse them. You may, if you see fit, burn 
them unread ; but if you feel a curiosity as to your father’s real fate 
and character, I do not forbid you to read them. Act herein 
according to your own inclinations and judgment, and I shall be 
content. But I request you in no case to act against any other person 
on the authority of what is contained here. What is past in our lives 
may be used to increase wisdom and charity, but should never be 
made the instrument of revenge. 

“ My dear daughter, I have loved you heartily all my life. I pray 
that God may bless you and make you noble and pure. Your father, 

“ CHARLES JOHN GRANTLEY.” 


After reading and re-reading this letter, Perdita sat for some time 
lost in thought. Should she open the other packet? Might it not 
be wiser to burn it? 

Her hand had been lying in Tom’s meanwhile, though she had 
almost forgotten it. On a sudden she felt a slight pressure ; very 
slight, but it made her turn quickly and look at him. It was easy to 
read the tidings of that face; pinched, pallid, lacking in beauty and 
dignity ; but the face of a man who loved her and who was at the point 
of death. She put her mouth to his and kissed him. His lips 
just responded and no more. 

A carriage drove rapidly up to the gate and Sir Francis Bendi- 
bow’s footman rapped loudly on the door. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Mrs. LockHartT met Sir Francis at the door ; he greeted her in a 
voice louder than ordinary ; but harsh, as if the conventional instinct 
in him had overstrained itself in the effort to hold its own. An ana- 
logous conflict between the shuddering emotion within and the 
social artifices to disguise it, was manifest in his face, which rigidly 
and, as it were, violently performed the usual motions of smiling and 
elegantly composing itself when all the while these polite antics were 
betrayed and falsified by the grim reality of ghastly pallor and sus- 
pense. And there was no necessity for the baronet to maintain the 
customary elaboration of his fine manners. No one would have 
expected it of him under the present circumstances : on the contrary, 
it would have had a repugnant effect, even had he been actor enough 
to make the pretence seem genuine. But men like Sir Francis, who 
have trained their minor natural impulses to wear stays and turn out 
their toes (so to say), are liable to be thus embarrassed by the fearful 
summons of some real passion of the heart : they pitifully strive to 
clothe the giant in the pigmy’s bag-wig and small-clothes, and are 
too much bewildered to perceive the measureless incongruity. 

“‘Good morning, madam ; charmed to see you looking so well,” 
were the baronet’s first words to poor Mrs. Lockhart, who im- 
mediately burst into tears, partly because she thought Sir Francis had 
gone mad, and partly because the contrast between her feelings and 
his observation was so grotesque. ‘“‘ Is—er—all are well, I hope?’ 
he proceeded, while the questioning agony in his bloodless lips and 
staring eyes seemed to belong to another being than he who uttered 
the meaningless phrases. 

“ I only hope you may not have come too late, dear Sir Francis,” 
she said, instinctively replying to his look instead of to his words. 
“ Poor Mr. Grant—he was murdered outright, but your son... ” 
she faltered, and resumed her tears . . . 

The baronet stood at the foot of the stairs, with his hat under his 
arm and one knee bent—a most unexceptionable attitude. He was 
dressed at least as fastidiously as usual, only that, in shaving, he had 
accidentally cut his cheek, and the blood had trickled down and 
stained his else immaculate white stock. This little mishap might 
fancifully be regarded as symbolical of his moral state at the moment. 
He awaited something further from Mrs. Lockhart ; but at length, as 
she did not speak, he said carefully, “Grant murdered! I cannot 
believe it! He parted from me not twelve hours ago, in such capital 
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health and spirits.” Then, after another pause, he bent forward and 
added in a grating whisper, as if confidentially, “The message that 
summoned me here mentioned the name of my son—Thomas. 
Pardon a father’s anxiety—alluding to him at such a moment. 
But . . . nothing wrong. . . eh?” 

“Oh, Sir Francis! the surgeon says he cannot live ; but he was 
very brave : it was while he was trying to protect Mr. Grant that he 
was struck. Oh, how can any one be so wicked !” 

A peculiar sound escaped from the baronet’s throat, and his upper 
lip drew slowly back so as to reveal the teeth. It seemed to Mrs. 
Lockhart as if he were laughing ; but only a madman could laugh at 
such a juncture, and she trembled with horror. It was immediately 
evident, however, that Sir Francis was simply in the grip of a horror 
vastly greater than hers, and that it had momentarily mastered him. 
Presently his eyes rolled, his head swayed forward, and, had he not 
gtasped the balusters, he would have fallen. But calling up all his 
energies, he commanded himself a little, and, without attempting to 
speak, began the ascent of the stairs. Just then a door opened 
above, and Perdita’s voice said in a hushed tone : 

“ Sir Francis, are you there ?” 

He stopped, and looked upward ; then, still in silence, he mounted 
the remaining stairs with a laboured movement, and arrived, tremulous 
and panting, on the landing. Perdita was standing at the door of 
Philip’s room. Her brows were drawn down, and her eyes, quick, 
dark, and bright, scrutinized the baronet with a troubled expression. 

“Is he there?” the latter enquired. 

“Who?” said Perdita reluctantly. 

Sir Francis stared ; then half lifted his hands and said: “I know 
about Grant : dead : can hardly believe it: left me last night in such 
health and spirits : but Tom. . . as Tom’smyson... ishe... ?” 

“‘ You are too late,” said Perdita, glancing away from him as he 
spoke. “ Poor Tom! he deserved something better.” 

“Let me go to him,” said Sir Francis, moving forward with a 
groping gesture, like one walking in the dark. He pushed past 
Perdita and entered the room. She remained for a moment on the 
threshold, following him with her eyes, and seeming inclined to retire 
and leave Aim; but she ended by stepping within and closing the 
door after her. 

Sir Francis, however, was now unconscious of everything except 
that which lay on the bed before him. Tom’s hands rested beside 
him on the coverlet ; his father lifted one of them, and let it fall 
again. He then sat down on the side of the bed, raised the upper 
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part of the body and supported it on his arm, bending his face close 
to that of the dead boy, and giving vent at intervals, below his breath, 
to a kind of groaning sound, the most piteous that had ever fallen 
on Perdita’s ears. She remained leaning against the door, with an 
air of painful contemplation. 

After what seemed a long time, and was undoubtedly long it 
measured by its spiritual effects, the baronet’s moanings gradually 
subsided into silence ; the veins in his forehead, which had become 
swollen and dark with the accumulation of blood to the brain, 
returned to their normal state, and the man sat erect, gazing into 
vacancy, with a demeanour of pallid and stony immobility. Thought 
seemed to be at a standstill within him, and even the susceptibility 
to suffering had become torpid. He sat thus so long that at length 
Perdita’s restless temperament could endure the pause no more, and 
she spoke. 

“ Leave him now, Sir Francis. I wish to tell you something.” 

He betrayed no sign of having heard her. By-and-by she 
advanced to the bed, and stood directly in front of him. 

“ What do you wish me to do with this?” she demanded, holding 
up the sealed enclosure which had accompanied Grant's letter. 

“ These are not business hours,” said Sir Francis sluggishly. 
“ Tom and I are taking a holiday. Our work is done.” 

“ His work is done, but not yours: you cannot have the privi- 
leges of death until you die,” Perdita answered. 

“I know more about death than you imagine,” responded the 
baronet, in the same halting tone. “ You needn’t grudge me the 
. privileges : I have the rest.” 

“ T am sorry for you—sorrier than I should have thought I could 
be,” said Perdita ; “ but there are some things which must be said 
between us: for my father is dead as well as your son ; and since I 
can no longer learn from him, you must hear and answer me. Come, 
Sir Francis ; I have always had my way with you in the end.” 

“ No one has any weapons against me now; they’re all here!” 
said the baronet, laying his finger on Tom’s shoulder with the 
word. 

“T mean to know the truth, however,” returned Perdita, with a 
resolution that sat strangely on her subtle and changeful beauty. 
“It was Tom himself who told me the man who called himself 
Grant was my father : the rest is contained in this enclosure ; shall 
I read it, or will you speak ?” 

“ How came you by that?” inquired the baronet, for the first 
time fixing his eyes upon the packet in her hand. 
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“Tt was found, addressed to me, in the pocket of Charles 
Grantley’s coat. But first, listen to this letter, which accompanied 
it.” 

“ Not here!” said the other, lifting his hand. ‘ Would you 
dishonour me in my boy’s presence ?” 

“ He knew enough to make him suspect you before he died. 

Sir Francis shrank as if he had been stung. “ Don’t tell me 
that!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You may call me a robber and a murderer, 
if you like, and tell the world of it ; I may have failed in everything 
else, but I kept my boy’s confidence—he never doubted me a 
moment... did he?” At the last words his voice fell from pas- 
sionate assertion to quavering entreaty. 

“You are not much of a man,” said Perdita coldly. “ You 
should not be a villain if you fear to face the consequences and to 
stand alone. Tom was more manly than you; he despised you 
because you were afraid of Grantley, instead of crushing him, or, at 
least, defying him. And has no one suffered besides you?” she 
continued, with rising fire. ‘See what you have made of me! If 
my father had been with me, to love me, and for me to love and 
honour, I should not have been what I am. You parted us—as I 
now believe, by a cowardly and slanderous falsehood. You brought 
me up to think the thoughts of a woman of the world and a libertine 
while I was still a child. You gave me nothing to care for but my 
own success—for money and power ; and at last you married me to 
a worn-out formalist, whose very virtues made sin seem delightful. 
I have never had help or sympathy from a human soul, and that 
dead boy is the only creature who ever honestly loved me—and he 
would not have done it if he had known me! But, thanks to you, 
I can’t even be sorry for my failings now ; I know more than I feel! 
I know when I’ve been injured, though I can’t feel the injury, and I 
mean to have what is due tome. I have believed all my life that 
my father was an embezzler and a scoundrel, a man whose name and 
connection were a disgrace : a millstone round my neck ; some one 
whom I was to remember only to forget and deny—and now, when it 
is too late to be of any good to me, because I am too old to change, 
and when he is dead, I am to find out that you, and not he, have been 
the villain! I have heard you whimpering over your boy, and I 
pitied you ; but why should I pity you? Whom did you ever pity ? 

If you had a glimmer of nobility left in you, you would be glad that 
he died before you were exposed and shamed. And you shall be 
exposed and shamed : I will do it! Here are your good name and 
prosperity, in this packet, Are you ready to see it published?” She 
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held the packet at arm’s.length before his face ; there was something 
almost appalling in the sparkle of her eyes and the bitter movement 
of her lips. 

Sir Francis had listened to this harangue at first with a tremor of 
the nerves, as one who awaits the fall of a thunderbolt ; then even the 
strength to fear seemed to lapse away, and he sat gazing at Perdita 
with a dull unresponsive countenance, while she kindled more and 
more with the story of her wrongs and resolve to retaliate. When 
she ended with her fierce question he said heavily, ‘Do what you 
like, my dear. You don’t know all. The letters are interesting— 
I'd have risked hanging to get ’em last night ; but I don’t care to 
raise my hand for’em now. You don’t know all. I’ve struck my- 
self a deadlier blow than you can strike me, with all the world at your 
back. Do what you like, and then . . . leave me alone with my boy. 
He and I may laugh over this some day—who knows !” 

Perdita looked at him curiously. “Sir Francis,” she said, “do 
you admit all these accusations? Remember, I haven’t read these 
letters ; they are sealed still ; 1 have no sure ground yet for my sus- 
picions. For all I could prove, you may be innocent—unless these 
letters are the proof. Are they or not?” 

“TI suppose they are,” was his reply in the same tone as before. 
**T don’t know what else they can be. Do what you like, my dear.” 

“‘ Well, we shall see,” said Perdita, after a pause. She turned and 
walked to the door and opened it. The door of Mr. Grant’s room, 
on the other side of the landing, was ajar, and Marion was visible 
within. Perdita beckoned to her. Marion probably supposed that 
the Marquise was going to inform her of Tom’s death, for she came 
forward at once with a face full of tender compassion and sympathy. 
The influences of the past night and morning had wrought an effect in 
Marion’s nature and aspect like the blossoming-out of a flower whose 
delicate freshness had heretofore been veiled within a rough calyx. 
Such changes are scarcely to be described in set terms, belonging, as 
they do, rather to the spirit than to the body; the outward signs 
seemed limited to a certain ennobling of the forms and movements of 
the face, a soft shining of the eyes, and an eloquent modulation of 
the voice. The imperious flush and angry preoccupation of Perdita’s 
countenance, while they emphasized her beauty, put her on a level of 
attractiveness inferior to Marion’s at this moment, despite the latter’s 
comparative plainness, 

“ Can anything be done to help?” Marion asked as she came in. 
But as soon as she caught sight of Sir Francis she paused and mur- 
mured, “ Ah, poor soul! I wish I could comfort him,” 
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* He seems résigned,” said Perdita ungently. “ Death alters us 
all, Marion, whether we die or survive. I am resigned, too ; though 
my lover is dead in this room, and my father in that !” 

“Mr. Grant . . .” 

“ Yes, Mr. Grant—Charles Grantley, my father ; who was accused 
of high crimes and misdemeanours, and driven into exile, and who 
came back to England to see his daughter and be murdered by a foot- 
pad. You were fond of him, were you not?” 

“ Whoever he was, he committed no crime,” said Marion loftily. 

“Why, so I think. But up to this time it has been made to 
appear otherwise. If he was not guilty, he has been greatly wronged, 
has he not?” 

Marion seemed about to answer impetuously ; but her eyes fell 
upon Sir Francis, and she compressed her lips and was silent. 

“He has been a by-word of contempt and dishonour for twenty 
years,” Perdita continued, “and now he has died with the stain still 
upon him. If he was innocent, that seems a pity, doesn’t it? -I am 
his daughter, and my honour is involved in his. You had a father: 
what would you have done in my place ?” 

“JT would have found the proof of his innocence, if it was in the 
world.” 

“ Well, and what then?” 

“T should be content . . . I hope.” 

“Tam not content !” exclaimed Perdita. ‘ What use is the proof, 
unless to give him back his honourable name, and to punish the mar. 
who betrayed him? I have some letters sealed up here that will do 
all that, I think ; and Sir Francis Bendibow must be content to hear 
them read, and .. .” 

“Do not do it, Perdita,” interposed Marion, in a low but urgent 
voice. “His heart is broken already.” 

“What is that to me?” the other returned. “ His broken heart 
will not mend my father’s good name.” 

“Your father is dead,” said Marion, “and you would kill him 
again if you do not let his spirit live in you. Why should you reveal 
the secret that he kept all his life? If he chose to suffer unjustly, it 
was because he was too noble to vindicate himself. He bequeaths 
his nobility to you; and you should spare his enemies, since he 
spared them.” 

© This is a practical world,” Perdita remarked, with an odd smile ; 
“I’m afraid it would misinterpret such refined generosity. However, 
your idea is interesting and original ; I’ve a mind to adopt it. It 
would be amusing, for once, to mount a moral pedestal above one’s 
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friends. But I can’t make an angel of myself in a moment ; I shall 
give this packet to you to keep for me: if I were to read the contents 
I should never be able to hold my tongue. Here—take it quickly 
before my pedestal crumbles! Well, Sir Francis, I wish you joy ; 
you are an honest man again !” 

“If I had not been sure your father was innocent, I should know 
it now,” said Marion. “ Wicked men do not have such daughters.” 

“Thank you, my dear; you must let me kiss you for that ; 
though my virtue is not my own, but yours. Now take me into the 
other room ; I wish to see my father before I go.” 

Marion accompanied her to the chamber where Charles Grantley 
lay, and would have left her at the threshold, but Perdita kept fast 
hold of her hand, and drew her in. They stood beside the bed and 
looked down at the quiet face. . 

“What are hardships?” said Perdita after a while. “ Are they 
what happen to us, or what we create in ourselves? He seems at 
peace. Hardships are hard hearts. Good-bye, father. Afterall ... 
you might have kept your daughter with you !” 

After giving some directions about the body, she departed. But 
Sir Francis still remained in Lancaster’s chamber, with his son in his 
arms. Their holiday was not over. 


CuHaPTeR XXIII. 


WHEN a man is dying, or just dead, it often seems, to those 
interested in the matter, that he is taken off prematurely ; that he 
leaves his life uncompleted ; that his usefulness was not at an end ; 
that he and those who were bound to him would have been the better 
had he survived. Death seems like a violence, a robbery, a wrong ; 
and all the more wrongful a robbery, because we are powerless to 
resist it or to punish it. The mother who mourns her infant, the 
lover who looks on the dead face of his mistress, the child who feels 
a dim horror at the unresponsive coldness of the hand whose every 
touch was love, the friend who sees the horizon of his own life 
darken and his pathway narrow at the grave of his friend—to these 
it seems that an injury has been inflicted upon them, the traces of 
which no compensation can remove. 

And yet, as the mind moves forward through the succession of 
moods and events that is called time, how speedily this wound 
of loss is healed! Not those who nurse their grief the longest are 
always the ones who loved most generously and whole-heartedly, 
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Often there is more love of self than love of the departed in those 
who refuse to be comforted. By-and-by, as we journey on along 
the road of mortal existence, meeting at every step fresh scenery and 
new thoughts and demands for action, and knowing that for us there 
is no retreating, no pausing even,—only, at most, a profitless glance 
backward at scenes and occurrences whose sole reality now is in the 
growth or decay which they have wrought in our own souls,—by-and- 
by we begin to discover that the dead have not been left behind ; that, 
in such measure as we truly loved them, in that measure are they 
with us still, walking hand in hand with us, or shining as guides of our 
forecasting thoughts, and strengthening our hearts in dreams and 
secret musings. Death, which seems so arbitrary and reckless, is 
vindicated by our wiser and calmer judgment. The mortal life that 
seemed cut short, is seen to have lasted out its fitting span ; more 
years would have been more evil and less good, more weariness and 
less use. Suddenness is predicable only of material things ; in the 
processes and passions of the spirit there is at all times just propor- 
tion and equable movement. It is outside the domain of accidents 
and violence. 

As regards Charles Grantley’s death, there was not, it may be 
surmised, any wide necessity to preach resignation. His acquaint- 
ances were not many ; his friends few indeed. To the majority even 
of those who knew him, his true name and antecedents were unknown. 
The mystery and ambiguity which had attached to him were scarcely 
likely to increase his popularity ; and probably the only thing that 
could have drawn anything like general attention to his end was the 
fact of its being a murder. But murders and robberies were not so 
rare in the London environs then as they are now ; at all events, they 
excited less remark ; a highwayman was still a difficulty to be 
reckoned with by belated travellers ; and, moreover, men’s minds 
had become more or less callous to the idea of bloodshed and violence, 
after so many years of wars and outrage. Accordingly, Mr. Grant- 
ley’s funeral was but thinly attended, comprising few or none beyond 
the indispensable churchyard officials and the immediate personages 
of the present history. From the number of the latter, indeed, Sir 
Francis Bendibow must be subtracted. Another funeral took place 
on the same day, in which he may be supposed to have felt an 
even greater interest; and yet he was absent even from that. 
The fact is, the unfortunate baronet’s mind had received a shock 
which prevented him from clearly apprehending the full extent of 
the calamity which had caused it. The notion that he and his son 
were enjoying a holiday together, and were not to be disturbed, 
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seemed the most inveterate of his delusions, as it had been his fist. 
Possibly it was not so much positive mania in him as the uncontrol- 
lable shrinking of his soul from the horror of the truth ; analogous 
to the instinct which makes us turn away our eyes from a too-revolt- 
ing spectacle. Feeling that to confront and realise the facts would 
overturn his reason, he abandoned reason in the effort to preserve it. 
But all the while, in some remote recess of his mind, veiled even 
from himself, must have lurked the fatal knowledge which he strove 
to escape. It was there, like a relentless and patient enemy, lying 
in wait for him, and sure to spring forth and throttle him at last. 
Else wherefore was there that furtive gleam of terror in the baronet’s 
sunken and heavy-lidded eyes? Why did he sigh so deeply and so 
piteously? What was the reason of those long fits of musing, during 
which his face worked so strangely, and his lips grew so white and 
dry? Why did he so anxiously shun the sound of whatever might 
imply the truth? No; if this were madness, it was the madness of 
concealment, not of ignorance. Only a gleam of sanity could render 
him truly insane. 

Be that as it may, it became known that the late events had 
compelled Sir Francis to retire temporarily from society, and from 
the conduct of his business ; and much sympathy was expressed on 
all sides for the unhappy gentleman ; and grave speculations were 
indulged in as to the probable future of the Bank, in case his 
retirement should be prolonged. Not readily were to be found 
business aptitudes and experience comparable to his. Moreover, the 
times were hard just at present; and although the Bank’s credit 
was now, as at all times, unexceptionable, yet even the Bank was 
but a human institution, and all human institutions partake of human 
perishableness. It was impossible to be too prudent, when, as now, 
empires might change hands or vanish at any moment. Finance is 
not a matter of sentiment; and though it is always agreeable to 
have business relations with a man who is at once aristocratic and 
charming, yet when the personage in question is represented only 
through his clerks, such considerations are in abeyance. Thus it 
happened that a good many clients of the famous Bank of Bendibow 
Brothers withdrew their deposits and placed them elsewhere ; and 
the world went on. 

Meanwhile the murderer of the old East Indian remained at 
large, the police being unable to form any trustworthy idea as to 
who or where he was. At the inquest, everybody who could be 
conceived to have any connection with the case (including the baker 
who lent Miss Lockhart his wagon, and the ostler of the ‘ Plough 
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and Harrow,’ who entertained Mr. Thomas Bendibow on the last 
evening of his life) were strictly examined ; and though several of 
them proffered a vast deal of information, little or none of it had 
much to do with the matter to be elucidated. The last highwayman 
who had been known to infest the vicinity in which the murder took 
place, had been captured and safely hanged some time before ; and 
this new aspirant for the slip-knot evidently meant to prolong his 
career for a while longer. His present venture must have been a 
disappointment to him ; for it was shown that the deceased had not 
been robbed (doubtless on account of the unexpected arrival of 
succour) ; and, even had the succour not arrived, no robbery worthy 
of the name could have taken place, inasmuch as the deceased had 
little or no money in his pockets ; nothing, in fact, but a packet of old 
letters, which were of no interest to anybody, and to a highwayman 
least of all. The jury returned a verdict of “met his death at the 
hands of some person or persons unknown ;” and the world went on. 

But the seed of that flower of love that had been planted in the 
soil of Charles Grantley’s grave took root, and grew, and blossomed ; 
and it bade fair to be as sweet and wholesome a flower as ever such 
seed produced. Marion and Philip, looking into their future, could 
see nothing but brightness there, all the brighter by contrast with 
the tender shadow of sadness out of which they looked. Nothing 
but good, they believed, could come from a union begun at such a 
time, and with such a consecration. The influence of Grantley was 
with them, with almost the vividness, at times, of a spiritual 
presence ; and they insensibly spoke and acted on a higher and 
purer plane than they would have done had he not lived and 
died. If his mourners were few, few men have been more tenderly 
mourned ; and to Marion especially was his memory dear and 
reverend, by reason of the cloud that had overhung so large a portion 
of his life. That cloud, to her apprehension, had now become all 
illuminated with heavenly gold ; and she felt as little need to confirm 
her faith by an examination of the packet left in her care, as to ask 
Philip for proof of her love for him. Marion was enthusiastic and 
imperious in her faiths even more than in her scepticisms. But, 
indeed, her whole nature was, for the time, sweetened, subdued, and 
yet ardently developed. ‘The strangeness and harshness which had 
occasionally characterised her in the past, was now no longer notice- 
able ; her moods were equal, her heart was happy and active. It 
seemed as if nothing could obscure her serenity ; and yet a woman in 
her condition is peculiarly liable to tragic or chilling accidents. The 
delicate and sensitive petals of the soul, expanding thus freely tc the 
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unaccustomed air, are never so susceptible as now to blight and 
injury, albeit it is from one source only that the harm can come. 
Let the lover walk heedfully at this period of his career, nor even 
grasp his treasure too firmly, lest unawares it vanish from his hand, 
or be transformed into something hostile. 

The reading of Mr. Grantley’s will was, for various reasons, 
postponed until about a week after his funeral. Merton Fillmore, 
who had charge of it, had sent a communication to the Marquise 
Desmoines to be present on the occasion ; but she, after some 
delay, finally let it be known that she declined the invitation, 
observing that she had but the slightest acquaintance with the 
gentleman who called himself Grant or Grantley, and that it was 
impossible to suppose that she could have any interest in the dis- 
position of his property ; from which it may be inferred that she 
had made up her mind to ignore, ostensively if nat also from con- 
viction, his pretensions to relationship with her. Upon receiving 
lier letter, Fillmore stroked his chin with a slight, ambiguous smile, 
and forthwith took measures to convene the meeting at Mrs. Lock- 
hart’s house on the following morning, at twelve o'clock. 

Now, it so happened that Philip had, the evening previous, 
received a note from his publisher in the city, requesting his presence 
at the office betimes the next day. For Philip’s labours during the 
last few months had resulted in the production of a poem, more 
ambitious in design and larger in scope than anything he had hereto- 
fore attempted. His earlier writings, indeed, had been chiefly lyrical 
in character, and had been rather indicative of poetical moods and 
temperament in the author than of those unmistakable gifts of seeing, 
feeling, and creating that belong to poets by divine right. He had 
made good his claims to be ranked among the aristocracy of genius— 
possibly among those whose place is near the throne ; but he had as 
yet put forward no serious pretensions to wear the royal crown on his 
own brows. The present work, which bore the title of Iduna, seems 
to have been a semi-mystical composition, cast in a more or less 
dramatic form, and aiming to portray the conflict which is to some 
extent going on in every human heart, between the love that consults 
and indulges selfish interests or impulses, and that nobler and purer 
love which strikes through the mortal and temporary symbol to the 
divine and eternal reality. To illustrate this theme, Philip had 
imagined a wild, sea-beaten kingdom, situated somewhere in the 
unexplored ocean of time ; a rocky vision of a royal castle, and living 
there a warrior. king, grim, whose beard drifts like the snow blown 
from a mountain-top across the sky. To him was born Iduna, 
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glorious in beauty, untamable in spirit, dowered from her infancy 
with mysterious and half-supernatural gifts. For, once, when little 
more than a baby, she had wandered alone from the castle, and down 
to the misty reaches of the wave-beaten shore. What happened 
to her there was never known ; but round her neck was hung a 
broad necklace, wrought with more than human skill of workmanship, 
of unknown shells and precious stones and links of virgin gold. 
The necklace was endowed with talismanic attributes, conferring on 
the grim king’s daughter miraculous powers and the lustre of a 
goddess ; and it was whispered among the people that it was the gift 
of some mighty spirit of the sea, some ocean demi-god, who had met 
the little princess on the shore, and who, if she remained true to the 
sublimity of her fate, would one day claim her for his bride. But 
woe to her should the magic necklace be lost or yielded up! At 
these foolish fancies the grim king laughed and tossed his beard ; but, 
as Iduna grew in stature and in the splendour of her beauty, men 
said that for such as she no merely human destiny was meet ; and 
when, at certain seasons, the sea thundered more resoundingly along 
the coast, and the wreaths of foam were swept by the fierce breeze 
past the castle battlements, Iduna would mount her horse and ride 
forth, as if she heard the voice of her god-like lover calling to her in 
the gale, and saw his form moving towards her over the tumultuous 
crests of the ocean billows ; though to other eyes than hers he would 
appear but as a pillar of gleaming mist, a stately phantom of the storm, 
half seen, half imagined. At these superstitions the grim king frowned 
and swore by his beard that the girl should learn—and that ere 
long—the sufficient worth of a mortal bridegroom. 

Of this earthly love ; of the loss of the magic necklace, and with 
it the protection of the sea-god ; of Iduna’s imprisonment in the 
castle ; of her final recovery of her talisman by the self-sacrificing 
agency of him whose happiness depended upon withholding it from 
her ; and of her escape from the castle: of these things no more 
than a hint can be given. Seaward she rode, and the storm came 
up to meet her. But the tidings of her flight came to the king, and 
he mounted his war-horse and thundered with all his knights in 
pursuit. Wilder grew the storm ; the heavens were darkened, and 
seemed to stoop to the earth ; strange sounds, as of the fierce mut- 
terings and laughter of viewless spirits, filled the air. Yet still the 
grim king rode on, and, filled with grisly forebodings, his knights 
pressed after him in silence. Then the blast shrieked madly in their 
ears ; the earth rocked and shuddered ; ghastly lights flickered along 
the blackness of the sky ; and the sea, gathering itself together in a 
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thunder-smitten battlement of toppling surges, swept forward on the 
land. Yet, ere it engulfed them for ever, they saw by the glimmer 
of phantom fires the form of Iduna flying far before them, her black 
hair floating backward on the hurricane, and the magic necklace 
flashing round her neck. And even as the waters smote them, a 
god-like apparition seemed to emerge resplendent and serene from 
the midmost heart of the tempest : toward him Iduna stretched her 
arms, and was folded to his breast. 

When the sun rose again, castle and kingdom, knights and king, 
had vanished, and the gray sea rolled its murmuring billows fathoms 
overhead. But tradition tells that in the night, after the princess 
had gone forth, the lover who had liberated her to his own dear cost, 
mounted to the topmost turret and gazed seaward, and, as the 
destroying wave came towering toward him through the roar and 
terror of the darkness, he saw, riding with it on its awful crest, two 
beings of superhuman beauty and grandeur. As they drew near him, 
he bowed his head, trembling ; but his heart seemed to hear a voice 
that was like Iduna’s, murmuring his name, and her soft fingers 
touched his cheek. He seemed to be gathered up out of himself, 
and to move beside her ; the tempest was still ; they were together 
and alone, and the morning broke. 

Such, in bare prose, is the outline of the poem to the making of 
which Philip had brought his best talents and energies, and on the 
merits of which he had been fain to stake his fatne. Being done, 
however, and in the printers’ hands, he had lost heart about it ; felt 
that it was cold and inadequate, and regretted that he had not been 
wise enough to have kept it for ten years, and then destroyed it. 
Accordingly his publisher’s summons, coming as it did within a fort- 
night of the time the book appeared, failed to kindle in him any 
pleasurable anticipations ; and on his way to the city he pretty well 
made up his mind to abandon poetry as a profession, and take to 
something else. It was all very well to amuse one’s self with such 
vanities while one is a boy, but now that he was about to take to 
himself a wife, Philip felt that he ought to adopt some more remu- 
nerative calling. He presented himself at the office, with a very 
grave face, about ten o’clock. 

The publisher bowed, and begged Mr. Lancaster to be seated. 
“J should have had the honour to wait upon you at your own 
residence, sir,” he said, “but as it was desirable to have your sig- 
nature to some receipts, and for other business reasons, I took the 
liberty—er—well! Now, Mr. Lancaster, I don’t know what your 
expectations were ; it was only natural that they should have been 
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great ; So were mine ; but, to tell you the truth . . . however, judge 
for yourself.” And he handed him a paper, on which was a brief 
statement of accounts. “We have been on the market only ten 
days last Wednesday,” added the publisher, “and I call the results 
thus far fair—fair! Sir, they deserved to be; but I doubt not we 
shall do better yet.” 

“What is this about?” inquired Philip, who had been staring at 
the paper. “What does this entry of eleven hundred and fitty 
pounds mean ?” 

“‘ Your profits on the percentage, as agreed upon,” answered the 
publisher. “We published at ten and sixpence, you know.” 

“Oh... I see!” said Philip quietly. His heart heaved, and 
he knew not whether he were more likely to burst into a storm of 
tears or a shout of laughter. “That seems to me very good indeed,” 
he compelled himself to add. “ Didn’t expect the half of it.” 

“ Genius like yours, sir, may expect anything—and get it!” said 
the publisher sententiously. “There is no poet before you, Mr. 
Lancaster, to-day—not one! Do you care to take the cheque with 
you now, or...” 

“TI suppose I may as well,” said Philip. 

Some transactions were gone through with ; Philip never remem- 
bered what they were. At last he found himself, as if by magic, at 
the door of the house in Hammersmith, with eleven hundred and 
fifty pounds in his pocket. He threw open the door of the sitting- 
room and strode in. 

He had forgotten all about the reading of the will. There was 
Mr. Fillmore, with the document in his hand, just reading out the 
words—* I give and bequeath to Marion Lockhart ;” and there was 
Marion, with a startled and troubled look in her eyes, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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PYRAMID PROPHECIES AND 
EGYPTIAN EVENTS. 


CCORDING to pyramid prophets, this year, 1882, is the one 

in which some great change—closing the Christian Era (as 

such)—is either to be brought about or to begin, July 1882 being 

the fateful month ; and already they find in events in Egypt clear 

evidence that pyramid prophecies are sound. Let us inquire a little 
into this strange delusion. 

In all ages, men have been fascinated by the idea of foreknow- 
ledge—of some power, no matter how obtained, of anticipating what 
lies hid in the bosom of futurity. Dreams have been studied with 
the hope that they might reveal the hereafter. The movements of 
the sun and moon and planets and stars, have been watched in the 
- belief (for here we touch on a method in which men have recognised 
something more than a mere hope) that from them not only the 
immediate but the remote future might be foreseen. To this day 
these ways of anticipating what is to happen hereafter retain their 
hold on the ignorant, nay, even on a few who, without being 
altogether ignorant, are darkened by faith in the mystical and the 
mysterious. Other methods of prediction, such as fortune-tellers 
employ, may seem too contemptible perhaps for consideration ; yet 
if all who really place some faith in fortune-telling by palmistry, by 
the cards, by the study of tea-grounds, and by other ridiculous and 
preposterous methods, were to acknowledge the faith that is in them, 
I fancy the sensible part of the community would be surprised to 
find how many foolish persons there are; nay, I think they would 
find themselves in a decided minority. It has been my fortune to 
visit many lands in the Old and New World, and both -in the 
northern and southern hemisphere. During my journeys I have 
come in contact with thousands of persons who take interest in 
astronomy, and may be supposed to stand considerably above 
the average in intellect and education. From these I have been 
able to forin a very fair estimate of the views generally prevalent on 
the relationship of astrology to the science of the day, while I have 
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often extended. my study of men’s views on this matter to the 
inquiry whether they entertain any belief still in dreams, fortune- 
telling, palm-reading, and like methods of learning what is tp 
happen in the future. From such observations—not pursued, I need 
hardly say, as actual inquiries, but yet as the result of very frequent 
opportunities of attaining information during ordinary converse—I 
have come to the conclusion that certainly half the educated classes, 
and probably ninety-nine hundredths, if not a// of the uneducated 
classes, still believe in what science has long since utterly rejected. 

It is to be noticed that in these matters, even those who believe 
in ‘the most foolish superstitions are not altogether unreasoning. 
I could show by the record of conversations I have held with 
believers, even in such nonsense as fortune-telling by cards, that 
these simple persons can generally give a reason for the faith that is 
in them. Of course, to any one acquainted with the original history 
of cards, the idea that there can be any influence, holy or the reverse 
of holy, by which these bits of painted card should be able, in 
instructed hands, to reveal the future, seems utterly absurd ; and, at 
a first view, it would seem that believers in such influence must be next 
door to idiots. But when you analyse their belief, you find that it 
is in reality based on observation. They can tell you—truly, I have 
no doubt—of a number of remarkable cases of fulfilment of card- 
inspired prophecies. And as they have neither the knowledge of 
the history of playing cards which should suggest the @ friori 
absurdity of their faith, nor the power of estimating evidence, and 
especially of weighing failures against successes, which should 
enable them to recognise the overwhelming balance of @ fosteriori 
evidence against their belief, they remain in the faith that fortune- 
tellers, aided either from above or below, can, by means of fifty-two 
playing cards, tell what is to happen to every one of us. 

If this is true of such absurdities as these, we recognise the truth 
still more clearly in studying the origin of faith in astrology. As I 
have elsewhere shown, the doctrines of astrology, however pre- 
posterous they may seem and are at present, were originally based 
on a very reasonable theory. Before the true nature of the stars 
and planets had been determined, a believer in their influence on 
the future of men and nations could make out a very strong case 
against an opponent of that doctrine. The displacement of the 
earth from the centre of the solar system was the first blow received 
by astrology (apart from that delivered when, in more remote times, 
the earth was proved to bea globe) ; but it was when the laws of 
physics were established, when the gravitating, heating, and illuminat- 
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ing influence of the heavenly bodies was determined and 
measured, that the foundations of astrology were shaken’: then before 
long the whole structure was levelled with the ground. 

Granting certain postulates, the faith now held by a small but 
earnest body of believers in what may be called pyramid prophecy, 
seems certainly not less reasonable than faith in astrology was in 
past times. ‘There are inherent absurdities in the pyramid faith, as 
there are in all systems of prophecy ; but there is a basis of what 
looks like real evidence, which many find very firm and solid. The 
prophecies themselves which are associated with the Great Pyramid 
are of an impressive kind, though they are not very definite. They 
point, like all prophecies in which a very wide interest has ever 
been taken, to the end of the world, or at least of the present 
“dispensation,” and the inauguration of some new order of 
things in which, we may assume, the believers will find advantage 
from the fulness of the faith they have shewn. 

Let us see how these views first came into existence. The 
inquiry is interesting, as relating to one of the few cases in which 
the birth, growth, and development of a superstition can be clearly 
traced and followed. 

Tradition and history agree in assigning the building of the 
Great Pyramid (like that of the other pyramids of Ghizeh) to a 
monarch or a dynasty, not moved by any specially unselfish pur- 
pose, but, on the contrary, ready to sacrifice large sums of money 
raised by cruel taxations, and the lives of many thousands of labourers 
cruelly impressed for the work. The memory of the despots who 
built the pyramids was held in hate and abhorrence by the Egyptians, 
for what seemed to later times most adequate and sufficient reasons. 
Men could not, however, but admire the wonderful masses of 
masonry thus raised at the border of the Egyptian desert, so massive 
as to resemble the works of nature, so stable that they remain after 
thousands of years scarce touched, beneath their surface layers, by 
the storms of heaven, or by the movements of the earth, or by the 
destructive work of man. Even now it may be questioned whether 
any amount of labour which all the rulers of our day could impress 
for the work, would suffice to destroy these monuments of Egyptian 
tyranny, without the aid of gunpowder, dynamite, or other methods 
of scientific destruction. 

It was never held, however, even by the most ignorant Bedaween, 
that the pyramids contained hidden knowledge of any sort, still less 
that they concealed prophetic intimations. 

Yet when Mr. J. Taylor, taking the best measures of the Great 
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Pyramid known in his time, found, or seemed to find, in that edifice, 
the solution of the (to many) mystical problem of the squaring of 
the circle, birth was given to the doctrine, shortly to develop into 
marvellous proportions, that the builders of the Great Pyramid 
concealed within its once goodly casing profound mathematical and 
astronomical knowledge—nay, such knowledge as without divine aid 
they could never have acquired. One by one, all the triumphs of science 
since the time of Galileo have been found to be anticipated and 
revealed in the structure of the Great Pyramid. The science of the 
next century lies equally in this mysterious structure, concealed voz’, 
but to be revealed there when——well, when it has been otherwise 
discovered. I speak with some knowledge of the subject, though 
not acquired precisely as the pyramidalists acquired theirs, when I 
say that there is not a discovery effected during the last thousand 
years, or which can by any possibility be effected during the next 
thousand years, which may not be shown by their methods to be 
embodied in the structure of the Great Pyramid—or of any other 
pyramid, or in St. Peter’s at Rome, or St. Paul’s in London. Any 
number you please may be found with a little patience in any one 
of these buildings, and every scientific relation may be indicated by 
a number. Then, among numbers so found, many will be repeated 
in different ways, and so the apparent evidence from coincidence willl 
seemingly be strengthened, though in reality weakened, because every 
such double or treble coincidence shows that pure coincidences can 
always be recognised among any numbers taken either at random, 
or from any set however determined. Thus, among the various 
distances, dimensions, periods, &c., within the solar system, or rather 
among the numbers representing these, there are multitudes of coin- 
cidences purely accidental, though only the astronomer, perhaps, may 
be able to distinguish those which are accidental from those which 
are real. 

It is, in fact, here that the significance of pyramid relations is 
most misleading. ‘To the inexperienced a coincidence has always 
some meaning. He asks you how such and such a coincidence can 
possibly be explained ; andif you answer that you do not explain it 
any more than to say that it 7s a coincidence, e voila tout, he con- 
siders that you are in reality as much mystified as he is, onlyyou 
will not admit as much. But science recognises the absolute certainty 
that coincidences must recur—coincidences which, judged alone, seem 
of the most marvellous kind. So that the man of science is no more 
impressed by the mere occurrence of a coincidence, than a man of 
sense is impressed when, happening to read in one column of a 
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newspaper that a man named John Hawkins had been killed in a 
street row, he chances at the next turn of the paper to light ona 
review of a biographical sketch of Sir John Hawkins, the great sea- 
man. As the one knows that there is no marvel or mystery in the co- 
incidence of names, so the other can distinguish from coincidences 
implying real connection those which have no such meaning at all 
—those which, in fact, cannot have such a meaning (for there are 
some coincidences which at a first view may be either significant or 
not so). For example, science knows certainly now—though at one 
time she was not so certain—that the relation connecting the mean 
distances and the periods of revolution of the planets is the result 
of a real physical cause, and science might have guessed as much 
and did guess as much long before Newton explained the signifi- 
cance of the numerical coincidences recognised by Kepler. Again, 
science sees that there is probably some real significance in the 
orderly arrangement of the paths of the planets as regards their 
distance from the sun (the so-called law of Bode) and in the corre- 
sponding laws regulating the distances of the satellites of Jupiter and 
Satin, for these peculiarities are suggestive of law. Even if they 
were not so, there would be nothing unreasonable in the supposition 
that they indicate a real physical cause for the observed relations. 
But take such a coincidence as the following. If the number of 
days in a year be multiplied by twenty-five, and the number so ob- 
tained be squared, and the square doubled, the resulting number is 
(guam proxime) the square of the number of years in the great pre- 
cessional period in which the earth accomplishes her mighty reeling 
movement, as, like a gigantic top, she “ spinning sleeps on her soft 
axis as she paces even.” In such a relation as this, science knows 
certainly that there is noibing but mere coincidence. There can be 
no real connection between wenty-five times the number of days in 
the year, with squaring and further multiplying, and the square of 
the number of years in the precessional period. To the inexperienced 
it seems that there may be; for he sees that the number of days in 
the year is the number of rotations made by the earth in that time, 
while the great precessional period must of course depend on the 
number of rotations made by the earth in a year. But to argue that 
therefore any such coincidence as we have indicated could arise, ex 
necessitate, would be like reasoning that, because the number of steps 
a man takes in walking from Brompton to the Bank must depend in 
some degree on the size of the boots he wears, there must be some 
real meaning in the circumstance (supposing such a thing observed) 
that the number of steps he took had been exactly twice the fourth 
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power of the number representing the size of his boots (say, for 
instance, he wore “eights” and counted 8,192 steps—i.e, twice 
8x8x8x8). 

Now, the chief apostle of the pyramid religion (and we may really 
use the term apostle, seeing that he regarded himself as “sent 
forth” to obtain evidence in support of the doctrine taught by Mr. 
John Taylor, the founder of the religion) falls into just such 
misconceptions as these. Prof. Piazzi Smyth is an astronomer, and 
in some degree a mathematician, but he shows no power whatever 
of appreciating the real value of evidence. I will not take in proof 
of this the pyramid coincidences, though, as I have elsewhere 
shown, they prove it abundantly. I take instead his idea that there 
is some mystical meaning in the prevalence of threes and the small 
number of sevens in the number representing the proportion of the 
circumference to the diameter of a circle. No one who understands 
the laws of numbers could hold such a doctrine for a moment. No 
one, again, who understands the laws of probability finds such 
a circumstance even remarkable. It may be shown that, taking 
numbers absolutely at random, till some two or three hundred have 
been obtained, the odds are in favour rather than the reverse of one 
number at least occurring oftener than any other, while one number 
at least occurs less often than any other, in the degree observed 
with the threes and sevens in the famous “ circumference number.” 
As I have shown elsewhere, there is even a greater preponderance 
of one number and deficiency of another in the numbers repre- 
senting the proportion which the diagonal of a square bears to the 
side. It is not exaggerating the case to say that any one who finds 
a mystical meaning in such coincidences as these is placed entirely 
out of court, as one whose opinion on questions of coincidence or 
probability is demonstrably without weight. But to many the mere 
fact that an astronomer and mathematician has expressed strong 
faith in the significance of pyramid peculiarities has great weight, 
while the coincidences themselves, ably presented so as to seem 
apparently strengthened (instead of weakened or rather destroyed) 
by reduplication,'! seem to supply overwhelming evidence in favour 

? Thus, Professor Smyth gives the height of the pyramid as a certain part of 
the sun’s distance (which it is,—about as nearly as is the length of York Minster). 
He also gives the perimeter of the base as containing as many inches as there are 
days in a hundred years. And he further gives the perimeter of the base as bear- 
ing to the height the proportion which the circumference of a circle bears to the 
radius. Here are three wonderful and mystical coincidences, and here, therefore, 
is evidence of threefold strength. Yet it is certain (and obvious to the mathema- 


tician) that granting any two of the coincidences to be real, the third must be 
accidental, 
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of intentional arrangements typifying or symbolising various physical 
facts or relations. “On such ground,” says Prof. Smyth, “ Mr. 
Taylor took his stand, and after disobeying the public opinion of 
profane Egyptian tradition and setting at nought the most time- 
honoured prejudices of the Pagan world so far as to give a full, fair, 
and impartial examination of the case, announced that he had 
discovered in the arrangements and measures of the Great Pyramid 
then recently made upon it, or as it now exists, and on these again 
corrected for dilapidations and injuries of all intervening time so as 
to arrive at its physical condition, certain scientific results, which 
speak of much more than, or rather something quite different from, 
human intelligence. For, besides coming forth suddenly in primeval 
history without any childhood, or known preparation, or long- 
acknowledged duration, and slowly growing servility afterwards— 
without any of these human features, I say, the actual results at the 
Great Pyramid, in the shape of numerical knowledge of grand 
cosmical phenomena of both earth and heavens, not only rise above, 
and far above, the extremely limited and almost infantine knowledge 
of science possessed by any of the Gentile nations of 4,000, 3,000, 
2,000, nay 1,000 years ago, but they are also, in whatever they 
chiefly apply to, very essentially above any scientific knowledge of any 
man up to our own time as well. This is indeed a startling assertion, 
but from its subject admitting of the completest and most positive 
refutation if untrue. For the exact science of the present day, 
compared with that of only a few hundred years ago, is a marvel of 
development, and capable of giving out no uncertain sound both in 
asserting itself, and stating not only the fact, but the order and time 
of the minutest steps of separate discoveries. Much more, then, 
can it speak with positiveness, when comparing our present 
knowledge against the little that was known to man in those early 
epochs before physical science had begun, or could have been 
begun, to be seriously cultivated at all.” 

All this, granting always the postulate that certain observed 
numerical coincidences imply knowledge of facts which could not 
possibly have been known to the pyramid builders except from 
some extra-human source, involves, of course, very important 
consequences. If scientific knowledge, divinely communicated, is 
stored up in the Great Pyramid, other extra-human knowledge may 
be there also—nay, rather must be there. For, merely to store up 
Statistics about discoveries which man was to make himself Jdefore 
the pyramid disclosed its secrets, would have been altogether 
preposterous on the part of the real originator (on this theory) of 
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the pyramid proportions. The evidence of superhuman knowledge 
of scientific matters cou/d only be accumulated in the pyramid to 
give support to other teachings—to force men of the more thoughtful 
sort to accept those teachings, and to learn from them whatever 
lesson they were intended to convey. 

Those, therefore, are certainly right who say that, if the Great 
Pyramid contains the evidence of superhuman scientific knowledge, 
it must convey divinely inspired information about religious matters 
too. It is demonstrably the only conceivable raison détre for an 
edifice of this kind. We may put the syllogism thus. The architect 
of the Great Pyramid was, according to the pyramid faith, super- 
humanly wise ; to hide away scientific knowledge which would have 
been superhuman when the pyramid was built, till after such 
knowledge had been humanly acquired, would have been, were it the 
final object of the architect, superhumanly idiotic ; therefore this was 
not the final object of the architect, or else, which pyramidalists 
reject, he was either not superhumanly wise, or the building does not 
contain evidence of superhuman knowledge, or both. 

Unfortunately, the Bible makes no direct mention of the Great 
Pyramid. Of course we may find any number of hidden references 
to the building if we only look for them in a confiding spirit. In 
the “stone which the builders rejected” we may find the top casing 
stone of the pyramid, an awkward five-cornered stone to lie about 
before use, a stumbling stone and rock of offence, but afterwards to 
be the chief corner stone, and so forth. This would show, too, that 
all that seems to relate only to the Temple at Jerusalem bore 
subdued reference to the Great Pyramid ; and this brings in a whole 
host of interesting pyramidal passages both in the Old and New 
Testament. But apart from this, the holders of the pyramid faith 
can bring Mahomet to the mountain if the mountain hesitate to 
approach the prophet. “Although some well-meaning persons may 
have too hastily concluded, merely because they do not find the 
very name pyramid written down in scripture, that therefore there 
is nothing about the Great Pyramid in the Bible, yet they may rest 
perfectly assured that there is a great deal about the Bible subject in 
the Great Pyramid, which building is moreover an earlier document 
in the history of the human race ; while the putting together of its 
stones into the vocal and deeply-meaning shapes we see them in 
now was absolutely contemporary with the first of the primeval events 
to which it was destined to bear indubitable witness in the latter days, 
and not sooner.” 

Since, then, the Great Pyramid is bound to be prophetical, it 
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remains only to ascertain whereabouts the prophecies come in, to 
learn the alphabetical grammar of the language of this document, the 
significance of the vocal shapes in which its teachings are rendered. 
One can easily recognise traces of the difficulty which thus fell in 
the way of the pyramidal faithful. To make a stone monument 
absolutely free from written teachings (which might so easily have 
been engraved within its hidden recesses) speak prophetically, proved 
no easy task. But at last the happy idea occurred to Mr. Menzies 
that the lengths of the descending and ascending passages and of 
the great gallery may correspond to time-intervals. Mr. Menzies, 
let us note in passing, since Professor Smyth does so, “is a young 
ship-builder, a son of a ship-builder, an accomplished draughtsman, 
and I hear that he lately turned out from his own design one of the 
most perfect ships that ever left Leith Docks ; from his childhood 
upwards he has been an intense student of whatever could be 
procured concerning the Great Pyramid ; and though his family 
surname is now Menzies, he has reasons for believing it to have been 
originally Manasseh.” It is not clear whether “the most perfect 
ship” or the most perfectly childlike faith in an Israelitish name, 
renders Mr. Menzies a most trustworthy authority. Be that as it 
may, “after long feeling his way in a humble and prayerful spirit,” 
this “ Israelite but no Jew” “ broke ground first, to my knowledge, in 
the Messianic symbolisms of the Great Pyramid,” and “at length 
unhesitatingly declared that the immense superiority of the grand 
gallery over every other passage in the Great Pyramid arose from its 
representing the Christian Dispensation, while the passages typified 
only human-devised religions, human histories or little else.” 
— ; 














Be 
Tue INTERIOR PassaGes OF THE GREAT PyRAmMID. 
AB w, the descending passage; BC, the ascending passage ; WW, the well; G, the grotto 
K, the king’s chamber ; a, the antechamber ; Q, the queen’s chamber ; P, the pit. 
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It was, then, from the lower end of the grand gallery (C, in the 
figure) that the study of pyramid prophecy began. Thence in 
southward procession begin the years of Christ’s earthly life, 
expressed at the rate of a pyramid to a year. Three-and-thirty 
years or thereabouts bring us over against the mouth of the well, 
W W, the type of his death and of his resurrection too (reasons not 
given) ; “while the long lofty grand gallery shows the dominating 
rule of his religion, overspanned above by the thirty-six stones of his 
months of ministry on earth (along ¢ @), and defined by the floor 
length in inches as to its exact period. The Bible fully studied 
shows that he intended that first dispensation. to last only for a time ; 
a time too which may terminate very much sooner than most men 
expect, and shown by the southern wall (D @) impending.”! 

This may sound very like nonsense, but if it has any meaning we 
ought all to be considerably interested. It was in 1865 that Mr. 
Menzies—we mean Manasseh—wrote as above. The floor of the 
grand gallery was then measured at 1,881 inches, but the south wall 
impending seemed to imply that though the Christian dispensation 
might end in 1881, the “beginning of the end” would be five or six 
years earlier. Later measurements made the length of the floor 
1881°59, corresponding in time to the beginning of July, 1882. So 
that we may perhaps recognise the beginning of the end in the 
Turko-Russian War, and the absolute coming on of the end in the 
bombardment and destruction of Alexandria, or rather we may see 
in these events evidence more or less symbolic that the end began 
some five or six years ago, and is coming at this present time. 
Perhaps before these lines appear it will actually have come (and 
the transit of Venus not yet observed !) 

So important are such inferences from pyramid prophecies that 
we naturally look round for confirmatory evidence. If the pyramid 
has been correctly predicting (though unfortunately not understood 
all these thousands of years) the events to occur in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it must also have indicated somehow or other the events of pre- 
ceding times. We look in vain along the grand gallery for anything 
relating to the Mohammedan religion, to the Reformation, or to 
other events which have occurred during the Christian dispensation, 
and been thought rather important. In fact, there is absolutely 
nothing in the way of prediction between the wall at one end and 
the impending wall at the other end of the great ascending gallery. 


1 Professor Smyth says the northern wall, c ¢, does not impend like the 
southern ; but in his drawing, made before Mr, Manasseh’s letter, both walls 


impend, 
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This is unfortunate ; but we may find something outside the great 
gallery. On the southern side we find the antechamber and the 
king’s chamber, but they indicate what is to happen after the Christian 
dispensation, and we can safely leave their interpretation to the time 
when the events they symbolise shall have happened. Let us go the 
other way, or rather let us pass incontinently to the northern end, A, 
of the descending passage. Here, for reasons, we place the dispersion 
of mankind, or the time “ when men declined to live any longer the 
patriarchal life of divine instruction, and insisted on going off on 
their own inventions, when they immediately began to experience 
that universal facilis descensus Averni” (or Averno, as the best texts 
have it) “ of all idolaters ; which is so sensibly represented, to the very 
life or death, in the long-continued descent of the entrance-passage of 
the great pyramid, more than 4,000 inch-years long,” from A to P, 
“until it ends in the symbol of the bottomless pit,” P, “a chamber 
deep in the rock, well finished as to its ceiling and top of its walls, 
but without any attempt at a floor.” 

But while the human race was thus passing downwards to the 
bottomless pit at an angle of twenty-six degrees and a third, an 
escape was afforded in that long and mournful history of human 
decline. For at about D the exodus took place, leading “a few 
only” upwards—also at an angle of twenty-six degrees and a third— 
towards the Christian dispensation (which also, oddly enough, guides 
men upwards at the same angle). “ Another escape,” indeed, “ was 
also eventually provided, to prevent any immortal soul being neces- 
sarily lost in the bottomless pit” (“1 am not mad, I do but read 
madness”) ; “ for before reaching that dismal abyss, there is a possible 
entrance, though it may be by a strait and narrow way, to the one 
and only gate of salvation through the death of Christ—viz., the well 
representing his descent into Hades: not the bottomless pit of 
idolaters and the wicked, at the lowest point to which the entrance- 
passage subterraneously descends, but a natural grotto rather than 
artificial chamber in the course of the well’s further progress to the 
other place ; while the stone which once covered that well’s upper 
mouth is blown outwards into the grand gallery with excessive force 
(and was once so thrown out and is now annihilated), carrying: part 
of the wail with it, and indicating” (again I say, “ I only read madness”) 
“ how totally unable the grave was to hold” the Founder of the new 
dispensation “ beyond the appointed time.” 

All this thought Mr. Menzies, and said Mr. Casey (of Pollerton 
Castle, Carlow), “sounds fair and looks promising enough.” But we 
must have more. It is not enough that from A to B represents 
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within 40 or 50 years, according to historians (but exactly, according 
to pyramidalists), the time between the descent of man and the 
exodus, and that B C represents with similar inexactitude, according 
to those troublesome persons the historians, but again exactly, 
according to pyramidalists (“‘ Mr. Dick sets us all right,” says Miss 
Trotwood), the interval between the exodus and the birth of Christ, 
while C D positively represents the interval between the latter event 
and about the present time (only unfortunately giving no indication 
whatever of several events which some of us in our ignorance and 
fatuity consider quite as important as the exodus) ; we must also find 
evidence somewhere that the pyramid was really built in the year 
2170 B.C., as it surely must have been, although Egyptologists one 
and all assign to Cheops a date more than 1,000 years earlier. We 
might pause in passing to ask about the horizontal passage C Q, 
leading off from the well’s mouth to the queen’s chamber. What in 
pyramid symbolisation (symbolisation is excellent) may that mean ? 
And again, we might ask why the well leads out of that hell-tending 
passage just at zw, which according to time-measurement corresponds 
to about 1160 A.D. ; and how time is measured down the well W W w ; 
and why the grotto is not nearer C or nearer w in distance, that is, in 
time. But as nothing seems likely to come out of such inquiries, let 
us look for the date 2179 along A B. “That date, according to the 
theory, must be three or four hundred inches down, inside the top or 
mouth of the entrance-passage ”—that is, three or four hundred inches 
from A. Something will surely come of this, for a hundred inches 
is a pretty wide margin. “But if any trial was to be considered a 
crucial one, surely it was this!” “So away I went to my original 
notes to satisfy him,” says Professor Smyth, referring to Mr. Casey ; 
“and beginning at the north end of the grand gallery, counted and 
summed up the length of every stone backward all down the first 
ascending passage, then across the entrance-passage to its floor, then 
up its floor-plane towards its mouth, and then saw that the 2170 z.c. 
would fall very near a most singular portion of the passage—viz., a 
place where two adjacent wall-joints, similar too on either side of the 
passage, were vertical or nearly so ; while every other wall-joint both 
above and below was rectangular to the length of the passage, and 
therefore largely zmclined to the vertical. 

But these marks would not suit the year 2170 B.c. ; they were too 
high up towards A (their position is shown at M ; they are not 
vertical, but that is a detail). But a little below them, “¢here is a 
more unique marking still ; something it was, more retiring, more 
difficult to discover, and yet commending itself still more when 
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discovered, though not having the slightest approach to either letter 
of language or form of drawing, and certainly not to any species of 
idolatry.” I should imagine zo, seeing that this notable mark was 
“a line, nothing more, ruled on the stone, from top to bottom of 
the passage wall, at right angles to its floor—such a line as might be 
ruled with a blunt steel instrument.” But then it was ruled very, 
very straight. Besides, there was a line on each side, and they 
“ seemed to be pretty accurately opposite each other.” And with the 
varying estimates for the possible position of A and B and of the 
dates of the dispersion and exodus, we are able to get rid of the 
apparent vagueness in the “three or four hundred years” before 
mentioned. This, indeed, is the greatest triumph yet achieved in 
this line by the pyramidalists. At one page, Professor Smyth tells 
us the date 2170 B.c. must be three or four hundred inches from A, 
and four pages later he tells us he was “appalled” to find the 
eastern mark giving forth the year 2170°5, and the western 2170°4 
pyramid inches,—in other words, the position of these lines deter- 
minable within the tenth of an inch ! 

This very wonderful coincidence, which appalled Professor Smyth, 
delighted Mr. Casey. “It satisfies me,” he wrote, “and fills me 
with thankfulness and joy” ; “while I,” says Professor Smyth, with 
touching innocence, “never expecting to have measured so closely 
as that, along either side of those lengthy, dark, and sloping 
pyramid passages (where the measuring rods, if not tightly held by 
hand to the floor, have a knack of slipping away and shooting down 
to the bottom), cannot understand how such apparently close agree- 
ment came about, and know that it was not my desert.” But anyone 
who has read what Professor Smyth has written about and found in 
the corner sockets, and has seen those rough holes, can very 
well understand how such apparently close agreement comes 
about, and know that the credit, positive or negative, is altogether 
his. 

It may seem incredible that such absurdities as these should be 
believed in by persons higher in intelligence than those who believe 
in the promises of gipsies and Zadkiels. Absolutely the only 
measure available in the inquiry is that of the distance B C—for 
B A can be taken with its epoch A anywhere we please, and C D, 
the Christian Dispensation, is marked off in time (according to this 
ridiculous theory) only at C. And C B, this only distance, does not 
agree within several feet with the period to which it is made to 
correspond. But if all the measured distances agreed within an 
inch or two with what the theory requires, and if events correspond 
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ing to the close of the Christian Dispensation should occur with’, a 
year or two, what but a rather odd set of coincidences could any 
reasonable being find in such relations? Who, one would say, could 
picture an almighty and all-wise God acting so ridiculgus a part as 
the pyramidalists assign to Deity—suffering thousands of lives to be 
expended in a building meant to hide away knowledge of no earthly 
use to anyone, in order to give weight to predictions not to be 
discovered till long after all but one of the events referred to in them 
had occurred? And this, too, when so many simple and infinitely 
more impressive ways of carrying such foreknowledge to man were 
open to Him, without cruelty to the poor subjects of Cheops, and 
without all the other miseries associated with the erection of this 
stupendous building. 

Truly, those who form such ideas of the ways and works of 
God seek to make Him “after their own image,”—mystical, short- 
sighted, and unreasonable. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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THE BIRDS IN POETRY, FROM CHAUCER 
TO WORDSWORTH. 


N dealing with individual birds, fowls particular, the poets are at 
some disadvantage. The subject possesses all the characteristics 
which Emerson, Hazlitt, and other essayists aver a poet’s subject 
should of possess. Its very particularity condemns it. No free, 
heraldic treatment is possible. All the margins are too punctually 
defined, and most of its details so well known to the world at large, 
that a poet’s digressions from the received importraiture appear to 
many to be simple errors of ignorance. But poets wear large cloaks ; 
and however specious their apparent innocence of facts, it is impos- 
sible to say how much knowledge they may not really be hiding. 
Where’s the poet ? show him, show him, 
Muses nine, that I may know him. 
’Tis the man who with a man 
Ts an equal, be he king 
Or poorest of the beggar clan, 
Or any wondrous thing 
That may be ’twixt ape and Plato ; 
Tis the man who, with a bird, 
Wren or eagle, finds his way to 
All its instincts. 
For, as Rogers asks, “ What is not visible to a poet’s eye?” If, 
therefore, in neglecting this or that point in any particular bird’s 
economy, a poet should seem deficient in that observation or spirit 
of inquiry by which, Faber tells us, 
The bonds of sympathy are drawn more close 
Between the inferior creatures and the heart, 
Whether it be birds upon the spray 
or anything else, he cannot generously be charged with any universal 
want of sympathy with Nature. Crabbe, for instance, was deplorably 
deficient in his acquaintance with vultures, but no poet knew more 
about turkeys than he did. Errors and omissions, trivial in them- 
selves, may of course gather bulk and importance by all trending in 
one direction ; but as regards each individually, it should be remem- 
bered by the prosaic that poets are given to “ headstrong allegories,” 
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and that, after all, circumscribed subjects are not fit for poets. Ele- 
phants may, if they like, pick up pins, but they derogate from their 
dignity in doing so. 

But in dealing with birds general the poets have a more appro- 
priate theme than when concerning themselves over birds particular. 
“The eagle pinion” of the muse can sweep in more open sky, and 
her “eagle eye” cover at a glance more spacious provinces. The 
feathered tribes therefore pass in review before the poets not only 
“each after his kind,” but massed “ by their tribes ”— 

As when the totai kind 

Of birds, in orderly array, on wing, 

Came summoned over Eden, to receive 

Their names of Adam ; 
and, indeed, the poets even exceed the liberal provision of nature, 
for they have— 

Besides, some vocalists w7thout a name. 

Describing the fifth day’s work of the Creation, Milton, surveying 
group by group the “ fowl that fly above the earth in the open fir- 
mament of heaven,” presents in an admirable series of passages the 
eyrie-building birds of prey, the birds of passage, the little songsters 
of the woodland, the birds of the streams, and the gallinaceous fowls, 
individualising each by a prominent member of the order, the eagle, 
“the prudent crane,” “ the solemn nightingale,” the swan, that— 

With archéd neck, 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet;..... 
And the other, whose gay train 
Adorns him, coloured with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and of starry eyes. 
But after Milton— 
Who follows Homer takes the field too late !— 
we find only Grahame, Eliza Cook, Mrs. Hemans, and Montgomery 
using the birds in mass, the last with a sympathy for nature that 
is noteworthy, for it is very seldom indeed, except in Shelley, that the 
poets show any recognition of the great symphonies of nature :— 
Voices wild 
And harsh, yet in accordance with the waves 
Upon the beach, the winds in caverns moaning, 
Cr winds and waves abroad upon the water. 
And again— 
Screams 
Discordant—yet there was no discord there, 
But tempered harmony ; all tones combining, 
In the rich confluence of ten thousand tongues, 
To tell of joy and to inspire it. 
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To the above, however, should be added Fenton and Wyatt, 
each of whom gives the bird-world, as a whole, a place in his verse, 
the former treading in Milton’s track with curious punctuality,— 

The tow’ring eagles to the realms of light 
By their strong pounces claim a regal right. 
The swan, contented with an humbler fate, 
Low on the fishy river rows in state ; 
Gay starry plumes thy length of train bedeck, 
And the green emerald twinkles on thy neck ; 
But the poor nightingale in mean attire 
Is made chief warbler of the woodland choir ; 
while Wyatt strikes out an original classification for himself—eagles, 
owls and the phoenix :— 
Some fowls there be that have so perfect sight 
Against the sun their eyes for to defend ; 
And some, because the light does them offend, 
Never appear but in the dark or night ; 
Others rejoice to see the fire so bright, 
And even to play in it, as they pretend, 
But find contrary of it that they intend. 

But there is one great “order” of birds which is the poet’s 
own creation—for it is not found in nature, and it recurs far too 
often—namely, “the birds obscene.” What these were, very many 
have actually specified—owls, ravens, choughs, cormorants, dats, 
jackdaws, vultures, “night-ravens,” “night-crows,” “ night-hawks,” 
“ death-birds,” “whistlers,” and shrikes. The catalogue is a very 
curious one from several points of view, but we are not concerned 
at present with individual species. To give an illustration of the 
poet’s partiality for this bird as a poetical image, a few quotations will 
suffice :— 

The birds obscene that croak and jar, 

And snuff the carnage from afar. 

Mansions once their own, now loathsome haunts 
Of birds obscene. 

Birds obscene loud screaming fly, 

Clang their black wings, and shriek along the sky. 


Birds obscene that nightly flocked to taste 
With hollow screeches fled the dire repast. 


Hollows carved for snakes 
And birds obscene. 
But to turn to another aspect of the same idea, the “ ominous” 
rather than the “ obscene” :— 
A shriek 
Flew up through that long avenue of light, 
Fleetly as some dark ominous bird of night 
Across the sun, and soon was out of sight. 
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Birds of death their fatal dirges sing. 
Help me, ye banefull byrds ! whose shrieking sound 
Is signe of drery death. 


Let not the skriech-owls, nor the storkes, 
Nor the night-raven that still deadly yels, 
Nor damnéd ghosts, called up with mighty spels, 
Nor griesly vultures, make us once afeard ; 
Ne let th’ unpleasant quyre of frogs still croking 
Make us wish them choking." 

The birds of ill presage 

The lucklesse chance foretold 

By doomfull noise, 


Birds of ill omen hovered in the air, 
And by their cries bade us for graves prepare. 


These together—and there are a hundred more—form a very striking 
series ; but “the bird obscene” does not, and could not, exist in 
nature, and the poets’ thoughts are therefore radically unpoetical. 

Of the Song of birds it is needless to say there are endless enco- 
miums, but the following phrases comprise all the more general 
aspects in which “the pleasant clamour” of these minnesingers 
presented itself to the poets :— 

“The plumy race” (Akenside), “the plumy people” (Ziomson), 
“plumy tribes” (Grahame), “ plumy songsters ” (Savage), “ feathered 
tribe” (Wilson), “feathered choir” (Gay, Watts, Akenside, &c.), 
“feathered minstrels” (C/are), “ feathered people of the boughs” 
(Mackay), “winged dwellers on the leas” (Grahame), “ winged 
foresters” ( Cunningham), “ commoners of air” (Burns), “ free guests 
of earth and sky” (Hemans), “tenants of the sky,” “light tenants of 
the barren air” (Zhomson), “ who pay their quit-rent with a song” 
(Greene), “ happy tenants of the shade” (Shed/ey), “the wanderers 
of heaven” (Zhomson), “tribes of the air” (Hemans), “ the host of 
birds” (Dryden), “tuneful choir” (Cradbe), “woodland choir” 
(Grahame), “poets of the vernal groves” (Armstrong), “summer 
birds” (Cozper), “ companions of the spring” (Dryden). 

None of the passages in which these occur are of sufficient beauty 
or significance to quote here ; and, indeed, except for Byron and 
Shelley, the true place in nature of the song of birds might never have 
been fixed. Cowper, it is true, carefully affects a pleasure in “even 
the boding owl,” but qualifies his timid appreciation by saying— 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 





This descent from fancy to fact is unutterably delightful. 
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The pleasure that Mr. Cowper derived from the owl was probably of the 
quality that Mr. Peter Magnus’s friends derived from his feeble jest— 

** Curious circumstance about my initials, sir,” said Mr. Peter Magnus ; “ you 
will observe P. M., post meridian. In hasty notes to intimate acquaintances I 
sometimes sign myself ‘ Afternoon.’ It amuses my friends very much, Mr. Pick- 


wick.” 
‘* It is calculated to afford them the highest satisfaction, I should conceive,” 


said Mr. Pickwick. 
But of Byron there is no doubt, if only for the line— 
Sweet the hum of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds. 


Nor of Shelley’s ear for the divine strophe and antistrophe of Nature, 
the beautiful antiphony of shore and sea— 
The melodies of birds and bees. 


The ceaseless song 
Of leaves and winds and waters and birds and bees. 


The ocean’s orison arose, 
To which the birds tempered their matin lay. 


Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 


The birds, the fountain, and the ocean hold 
Sweet talk in music. 

Next to the song of birds, the beauty of their plumage might be 
thought to attract the poets. But they have little regard for the 
mere physical beauty of birds. A mythical charm is universally 
popular, a natural one seldom. The swan (being as white as Leda’s 
love) and the “ silver” doves (of Venus) are under perpetual admi- 
ration, but very few mention the humming-bird, except to say it is 
really a fly; or the Bird of Paradise, except to say it has no legs. 
The simple beauty of birds’ feathers has no poetical attraction. 
How often is the kingfisher’s beauty referred to ? and yet, what inter- 
minable references there are to the “ halcyon” tranquillising the 
waves! The goldfinch is, as a rule, sneered at for being “‘ gaudy” 
or “ painted ;” and the peacock, if splendid, is always reproached 
for vanity. The pheasant alone receives unqualified admiration— 
but even then it is often only to give a keener point to the barbarity 
of sportsmen, or a sharper edge to the contrast with its “ swaggering” 
kinsman. For the beauty of birds—of their feathers, that is to say—- 
the poets do not appear to have any regard, for the owl (a lovely 
creature), the heron, woodpecker, bittern, and many others of con- 
spicuous charms, might be all as dowdy as nightingales or larks. I 
take these two birds “ advisedly,” for they are the supreme favourites 
of the poets, and for one avowed reason, Jecause they are feathered 
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in simple brown. This, however, is only another but a striking 
instance of the poetical fallacy, that because @ is x, therefore non-a 
must be non-x. If their white cat is a good mouser, they vow every 
black one is lazy, good-for-nothing, in league with the mice, a mouse 
itself, a rat, a wilderness of rodents, every possible kind of vermin, 
hell-upon-earth, the Devit. 

The worst passage, perhaps, in which the various beauties of 
birds’ plumage are summed up is that in Cowper—though even it 
derives a reflection of excellence from plagiarism :— 


The birds put off their every hue 

To dress a room for Montague. 

The peacock sends his heavenly dyes, 
His rainbows and his starry eyes ; 

The pheasant, plumes which round enfold 
His mantling neck with downy gold. 

The cock, his arched tail’s azure show 
And, river-blanched, the swan his snow. 
All tribes beside of Indian name 

That glossy shine or vivid flame. 


But Thomson, twinged, it may be, by remorse for the injuries he has 
inflicted in his verse upon the feathered folk, commends them all alike 
—* ghastly owls,” “obscene daws,” and “ravenous cormorants ”— 
to the care of the same watchful Providence. The kindly intention of 
the paraphrase may perhaps be held to condone its inaccuracy, and 
the piety of it to excuse an otherwise unwarrantable extension of our 
Saviour’s meaning to the birds of wintry climates. 


See the light tenants of the barren air, 

To them nor stores nor granaries belong, 

Nought but the woodland and the pleasing song ; 
Yet your kind heavenly Father bends his eye 

On the least wing that flits along the sky ; 

To Him they sing when Spring renews the plain, 
To Him they cry in winter’s pinching reign. 

Nor is their music nor their plaint in vain ; 

He hears the gay and the distressful call, 

And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 


Such, then, is the sum of the poets’ references to the broadest 
aspects of the bird-world—the large place they fill in nature, their 
universal diffusion, the multitude of their varieties, and their enchant- 
ing diversity, their song, which is the very voice and spirit of the 
country side, and their beauty, the wonder of man in all ages. These 
are undoubtedly the “ broadest ” aspects of the bird-world, but they 
do not engage the fancy of the poets—as will be seen from their 
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references to them, which are inadequate both in number and tone. 
The poets fail somehow to recognise the full dignity that attaches to 
the individuality of “ the birds,” as one of the nine units of the 
scheme of Nature, or to remember that it took the very same creative 
effort to produce God’s birds as was required to produce God’s men. 

They prefer to consider them as incidental features of man’s Day 
and Night, or “ secondary qualities” of Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, as affecting man joyously, ominously, or devotionally. 
Now, if the poets would consider that Day and Night were created 
for the birds, a whole “ evening and morning” before man made his 
spectral appearance on the earth, and that they were ot merely 
devised as a Providential arrangement for the convenience of the 
human race, and if they would consider further that “ #4e Seasons,” 
as the inhabitants of England impertinently call the changes of the 
year, do not exist except in our own conceit (and Thomson’s rhyme), 
that only a fraction of the globe understands the meaning of their 
** seasons,” and that “the birds” are altogether independent of them, 
they would perhaps confess that they are themselves out of harmony 
with Nature. The birds of the world are not dependents on our poor 
summer, nor is our summer to be credited with their appearance 
amongst us. The birds come to us because it is winter elsewhere. 
Summer and birds are coincident gifts of Nature. The former come 
to us because they find out that the latter has already come. But if 
in any year we were to have a wintry June, July, and August, we 
should have to do without both “ summer” and birds. They are 
a great and splendid gift in themselves, and in no way connected 
with the sprouting of English barley or the budding of English haw- 
thorns. The barley may sprout, and the hawthorns bud, and 
** Spring ” be here, as much as they like, but a change of temperature 
in Asia and in Africa is necessary before the birds will go to them. 
The nightingale does not come to see English roses blow. It has 
merely left Egypt and Asia Minor because the weather ¢here was 
disagreeable. The changes of climate and the contemporary migra- 
tions of birds are two devices of Nature, which hang together 
without any appreciation of the circumstances or conveniences of 
Great Britain. The English rotation of crops does not affect the 
precession of the equinoxes. You will not stay the frost by sowing 
your spring wheat. It is feeble, therefore, and subtra-human to 
speak of one great phenomenon of Nature, ruled by laws that shake 
the whole globe, as being a feature of another phenomenon of Nature 
which only affects the knuckle end of Europe. Man is no doubt the 
best, even though he is the junior, of the animals ; but it would take 
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something more“comprehensible than the “ Almanach de Gotha” to 
tell-us of the principalities, and powers, and peoples of the world 
with which man has nothing to do. We overrate ourselves, and the 
poets are largely answerable for the vanity. Milton alone reverently 
equalises the morning of man and the awakening of birds— 
‘Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charms of earliest birds. 
There is no offensive obtrusion of the human into the scene ; and 
how exquisitely simple the lines are! But the cock and the lark 
have made the morning so completely their own in poetry that there 
is hardly a reference to be found to the generality of bird-dom. 
And Phcebus gins to shew his glorious hed ; : 
Hark! how the chearfull birds do chaunt theyr laies, 
And caroll of love’s praise. 
The merry larke her mattins sings aloft, 
The thrush replyes ; the mavis descant playes ; 
The ousell shrills ; the ruddock warbles soft ; 
So goodly all agree, with sweet consent 
To this daye’s meriment. 
And then comes noon, with its “ torpor-shedding ray,” when “ the 
crows that stalk anear begin to trail for heat their glossy wings ”; 
And where the hawthorn branches o’er the pool 
A little bird, forsaking song and nest, 


Flutters on dripping twigs his limbs to cool, 
And splashes in the stream his burning breast. 


And so on, to “ the silence of the dewy hour,” 


Oh Hesperus, thou bringest all good things, 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 


It is to Byron again that we are indebted for this isolated touch 
of nature, and again to Shelley for the lovely evening lines, when 
“the birds are on the branches dreaming,” or “asleep beneath the 
moon.” For all the rest, the poets are attracted by the pretty fiction 
that the nest is “ home.” 

Surrey thought the birds of a family came home to sleep at night 
by their parents’ side : 


fly up to the air, 
‘Where then they sing in order fair, 
And tell in song full merrily 
How they have slept full quietly 
That night, about their mother’s sides, 
Barry Cornwall : 

Oh, the night brings sleep 

To the green woods deep, 

To the bird of the wood its nest. 
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Thomson speaks of the birds “ retiring to their homes” ; Shakespeare 
“to their nests”; and Milton has 
Fowls in their clay nests warm couched. 


Now, there is no poetry added to the image by these errors. 
They represent, indeed, the fatally-frequent effort of writers to see 
humanity in animals. In prose this is disagreeable enough to those 
who have an instinctive sympathy with Nature ; but in poetry there 
is the aggravating fact added that the verse actually suffers a loss of 
beauty by such efforts. How much more pleasing, for instance, is 
Byron’s thought, already quoted, or Shelley’s truthful lines. Surely this 
picture of the sweet confidence of little birds “on the branches 
dreaming,” in the kindliness of night and in protecting darkness ; 
going to sleep almost, one might think, where weariness overtook 
them in their song—or, at any rate, settling down side by side on the 
first leafy chamber they found untenanted, “beneath the moon ”—is 
far more engaging than the other of birds going back at nightfall to 
a house, and, so to speak, locking the front door and raking out the 
parlour fire. 

But just as the lark and cock monopolise the morning, so the 
nightingale and owl monopolise the night, and, except for the 
“obscene” creatures of the poet’s fancy, no others can find room 
to fly. These, alas ! make the sweet night very hideous, as they 
clang 

aie wild “oe of the re sky 
Her spectres wan and ‘birds of boding cry, 
- - to hier the ante - 


a shriek 
Flew up through that long avenue of light 
Fleetly as some dark ominous bird of night, 
Across the sun, and soon was out of sight. 

This perpetual tendency to people night with terrors is very 
interesting, but, in professed teachers of men, to be regretted. The. 
world gains nothing by prejudices. Day and night in the poets are 
individualised by “the cheerful lark” and “the ghastly owl.” Yet 
night —“raven-night” or “ owlet-night”—is a time of rest, of 
“ halcyon sleep,” and security to the birds, while the owl is beautiful 
in itself, and admirable in its service of man. 

In the morning, before man is up, the nation of birds has awaked, 
and is gone forth and occupies the whole land. There might be 
no men on the earth at all for the self-sufficiency of our feathered 
fellow-beings ! And, again, night—how welcome and beneficent it 
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is to the birds! But for the protection of darkness while they slept, 
nine-tenths of the bird-world would be rapidly exterminated. In spring, 
again, occurs the miracle of the arrival of birds from abroad ; but it 
forms no feature of the poets’ season. In summer the birds are all 
busy nesting and hatching their eggs ; yet the poets think of them 
apparently only as amusing themselves in the sunshine among the 
flowers. These cannot be called trivialities; for in each case 
the poets have missed the very essence and spirit of the situation. 
It may be a poetical idea to say that the skylark awakens men and 
calls them up to their labours ; but it is not nearly so poetical as 
the fact that it does nothing of the sort. If any one was ever 
awakened by a skylark, he must have slept out all night on a hay- 
cock ; and if the skylark were told that it awakened men, it would 
probably give up singing altogether. It would much rather men 
would keep in bed, or all go into their graves together. It does not 
care about anybody but skylarks—and hawks. 

It may also be poetical to say that night is disagreeable, and that 
birds fill it with horrors ; but the truth is far more poetical, that 
night never comes too soon, and that the birds that make it horrible 
do not exist. 

“The seasons ”—Phillips delightfully calls them “the cuckoo 
seasons,” and Shelley, with equal grace, “the swallow seasons ”— 
have each their appropriate bird : the cuckoo of spring, the swallow 
of summer, the partridge of autumn, and the robin of winter. 

What poet has not sung the praises of spring? The greatest have 
not: for neither Spenser, Milton, Keats, nor Shelley has written a 
single ode or sonnet to it ; but it has proved too easy a subject for 
lesser men to resist. Yet, what is there to quote from all that has 
been written of ‘‘the numbered melodies of spring,” and “ the 
parted birds, companions of the spring!” Perhaps the most pleasing 
aspect (in this connection) of the poet’s spring, 

When birds sit like bridegrooms all paired on the spray, 
is that it is the “love-month ” of “ the plumy choir.”! 
The birds sing love on every spray, 
Love melts the universal lay ; 
Elegies of love make vocal every spray. 
Birds from woodbine bowers and jasmine grove 
Chant their glad nuptials and unenvied love. 


Little feathered songsters of the air 
In woodlands tuneful woo and fondly pair. 


' Could anything be less pleasing than this phrase? Yet it is a common one in 
poetry. 
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For, though in a very modified degree, there is a certain sense of 
concord between all classes, which brings out “the bird unit” of 
nature, with something approaching to a defined “ individuality.” 
Otherwise it is merged both in phrase and application in the human, 
the result being often absurdity. Thus : 


This was taught me by the dove, 

To die—and know no second love ; 
This lesson yet hath man to learn, 
Taught by the thing he dares to spurn! 
The bird that sings within the brake, 
The swan that swims upon the lake, 
One mate, and one alone, will take. 


Now, fidelity on principle to the memory of a beloved deceased 
has no place in nature, not even in human nature, much less in bird 
nature. It is an accepted fact of natural history that if the male 
bird of a wild pair be killed during the nesting season, the widow 
finds a new mate ; and the cruel experiment has actually been tried, 
with the result of a bird losing five mates in succession, and com- 
pleting her complement of eggs and hatching her brood only 
by a sixth marriage. Individual instances of a noble constancy, 
where other circumstances allowed of its indulgence, are of course 
abundantly on record, and in the East the abominable rite of suttee 
—although in most cases forced upon the woman by violence and 
the self-interest of relatives—might be accepted in part as a sacrifice 
to the fidelity idea. But men and women cannot inflict perpetual 
bereavement upon themselves, and still less die of a lost love, without 
opposing nature. In the bird world, such opposition to nature is 
even more impracticable. The stupidity of instinct alone prevents 
it. In captivity, birds have often pined to death for the loss of a 
mate, but quite as often for the loss of a companion or friend of 
another species, a cat or dog or human being. Indeed, the strongest 
attachments of the animal world are unnatural ones, namely to man, 
and the ties of bird love have nothing in common with our own ; and 
attempts to find a sentimental analogy must inevitably be useless. 
But summer is pre-eminently the bird season, and the poets 

often employ the feathered choir with exquisite grace and tenderness 
to heighten the charms of June. 

They have left their nests on the forest bough, 

Their homes of delight they need not now, 

And the young and the old they wander out 

And traverse the green world round about, 


And hark ! at the top of their leafy hall 
How one to the other in love they call, 
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**Come up, come up,” they seem to say, 

‘* Where the topmost twigs of the hedges stray, 
‘*Come up, come up,” for the world is fair, 

Where the merry leaves dance in the summer air, 

And the birds below give back the cry, 

‘* We’re coming, we’re coming, to the branches high.” 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be 

Living in love on a leafy tree! 

And away through the air what joy to go 

And to look on the green bright world below ! 


Bird life at this season is apparently “all beer and skittles,” 
and “the summer birds pursuing gilded flies” (Cozer), and “ the 
singing of the summer birds among the flowers” (She//ey), appear 
to comprise in the poet’s mind the whole duty of “the light tenants 
of the barren air” (Zhomson) during the months of June, July, and 
August. That they are really almost incredibly industrious for a 
large portion of the time is overlooked, and hardly a dozen 
references could be found to that summer miracle of every year— 
the nest-building of birds—or to the exquisite fact of all our wood- 
lands and hedgerows and meadows being studded with little nursery 
nooks ; the shrubs in the copse, the mossy banks, and the sedges 
down by the river being all instinct for a while with the busiest, 
brightest emotions of life. Keats was in the secrets of the birds : 


Summer has come and spoken 
Full soothingly to every nested finch ; 
and again, 
As swift 
As birds on wing to breast its eggs again, 
And patient as a hen-bird ; 


and what a delicious measure of distance, too, is his 
About a young bird’s flutter from the wood. 


Gilbert White, too, has a delightful passage on a summer’s 

evening, 
When day declining sheds a silver gleam, 
What time the may-fly haunts the pool or stream, 
When the still owl skims round the grassy mead, 
What time the tim’rous hare limps forth to feed, 
Then be the time to steal adown the vale, 
And listen to the vagrant cuckoo’s tale ; 
To hear the clamorous curlew call his mate, 
Or the soft quail his tender pain relate ; 
To see the swallow sweep the darkling plain, 
Belated, to support her infant train ; 
To mark the swift in rapid giddy ring 
Dash_round the steeple. 
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And the same theme gives us in Clare a pleasant glimpse of night- 
fall in July: 


Cooing sits the lonely dove 

Calling home her absent love : 

With ‘‘ kirchup ! kirchup !”” among wheats 
Partridge distant partridge greets, 
Beckoning hints to those that roam, 

That guide the squandered covey home ; 
Swallows check their winding flight, 

And twittering round the chimney ’light ; 
Round the pond the martins flirt, 

Their snowy breasts bedaubed with dirt ; 
While the mason ’neath the slates, 

Each mortar-bearing mate awaits : 

By art untaught, each labouring spouse 
Curious daubs his hanging house ; 

Bats flit by in hood and cowl, 

And through the barn-hole peeps the owl. 


But there is nothing, virtually, to assure us that the story of a 
bird’s life interested any other poets. They are ready enough to 
sing of the myths about birds : that the kingfisher calms the ocean, 
and the eagle grasps Jove’s thunder-bolt; that the turtle is an 
inconsolable widow, and the nightingale ever-mindful of Tereus : 
and scattered up and down in verse, these versions of the old-world 
fancies read delightfully. But collected together into pitiless juxta- 
position, they seem only dry bones after all, worn-out fictions. 
There is no tenderness in them, no appreciation of the true beauty 
of the parables of Nature. To make the kingfisher a sea-bird, 
mistake eagles for vultures, be ignorant of the annual migration of 
turtle-doves, and to attribute the song of the nightingale to the hen- 
bird, are only specific errors of natural history, which may seem 
trivial enough, but, logically, an induction is only justified from “a 
sufficient collocation of instances” ; and these can only be obtained 
by the aggregation of trivialities. And yet they are not trivial 
either. For in the nightingale’s case, for instance, nine-tenths of 
the poets hang all their sympathy with the bird on the fact of her 
sex. And if that sex is wrong, the condolence becomes absurd. 
Or take the next case, of the turtle-dove, a summer visitor only, 
habitually described as Jamenting her dead “stock-dove ” or “ring- 
dove” (which are resident British species and do not breed with 
turtle-doves), and as such condoled with, while all the time the bird 
has just come from Syria, where it hatched a brood of young ones 
three months ago, and now, mated to another spouse, is again a happy 
mother of another couplet, Or take the next instance, the eagle, 
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the idol bird of the poets. How often by misapprehension of Holy 
Writ, or mistranslation of the classics, or by want of reflection as to 
the scale of traditions, is this bird glorified, where the vulture, the 
abomination of the poets, and an object of loathing to them, 
ought to be receiving their homage instead! And so on with a 
score of others. These collocated form a sufficient basis for the 
induction that the poets perverted Nature for their purposes instead of, 
as has been so often claimed for them, and claimed by themselves, 
truly interpreting Nature. When they come to speak of birds 
generally instead of individual birds, this want of sympathy is not, 
of course, so conspicuous ; but apart from the meagre recognition 
given to this very prominent and beautiful feature of rural life and 
the all-pervading presence of birds, it will have been seen that in 
each of these larger divisions of the subject—day and night, spring 
and summer—the central fact of the situation has received very 
scanty or very warped notice. 
Next, Autumn, with “its damp and chilling air,” when “the year 

is overgrown,” and “summer, like a bird, hath flown,” 

Where the glossy finches chatter 

Up and down, up and down ; 

Where the chaffinch idly sitteth 

With her mate upon the sheaves, 


And the wistful robin flitteth 
Over beds of yellow leaves. 


Winter cold is coming on, 

No more calls the cuckoo ; 

No more doth the music gush 
From the silver-throated thrush ; 
No more now ‘‘at evening pale ” 
Singeth sad the nightingale, 
Nor the blackbird on the lawn, 
Nor the lark at dewy dawn. 

The wild rose, Fancy, dieth ; 
The sweet bird, Memory, flicth, 
And leaveth me alone. 


These are tender lines and worthy of poetry, but, when we 
consider the immense range of English poets, they scarcely form a 
sufficient recognition of the great mystery of the autumnal emigration 
of our summer’s visitors. ‘There are very few like it in all nature, 
when we consider the distances which the birds, many of them the 
most feeble-winged of fowls, traverse in their journey, the punctuality 
with which they arrive and depart, or the instinct that guides their 
flight to the same spots year after year. In his admirable book 
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“ Our Summer Migrants,” Mr. Harting writes: “There is something 
almost mysterious in the way in which numbers of these small and 
delicately-formed birds are found scattered in one day over a parish 
where on the previous day not one was to be seen ;. and the manner 
of their arrival is scarcely more remarkable than the regularity with 
which they annually make their appearance. ‘That most of them 
reach this country after long and protracted flights, crossing the 
Mediterranean, the Bay of Biscay, and the English Channel, is an 
undoubted fact; but how few of those who notice them in this 
country know where they come from, why they come, what 
they find here to live upon, how, when, and where they go for the 
winter !” 

It is very difficult to determine how far the poets were cognisant 
of this great natural phenomenon. Of individual birds, the move- 
ments of snipe and woodcock—most of the poets were well informed 
about our game birds—were known, and the migration of the 
swallows, of course, no secret. But, though the poets knew the 
cuckoo was the herald of spring, they do not seem to have known 
it was only “a summer visitor,” as they speak of its being waked 
from “a winter sleep ;” and, considering how fully the nightingale 
comes under notice, it seems more than probable, from the absence 
of references to the fact, that the poets were in ignorance of its 
being but a temporary guest. Several poets, for instance, while 
comparing British birds with foreign, say they would not give “ our” 
nightingale for all those songless birds of gaudy plumage—innocent 
of the fact that the nightingale itself is only a loan from abroad, and 
part of a much larger world than the British Isles, For instance— 


Let other feathers vaunt the dyes of deepest rainbow flush, 
Give me Old England’s nightingale. 


and again— 
Nor envy we the gaudy robes they wear, 
While Philomel 7s ours. 

The turtle-dove, again, is one of the most frequently occurring 
birds in poetry, yet the poets thought it remained with us in winter, 
while they go out of their way to make “the hawk”—a bird they 
knew little of, except in falconry—* find perpetual summer and a 
change of skies.” The fieldfare is mentioned by one poet as a 
winter visitor, but another makes it breed in Scotland. Four or five 
others refer to migration generally— 


The birds of passage transmigrating come, 
Unnumbered colonies of foreign wing, 
At Nature’s summons, 
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The birds that bring summer and fly when ’tis o’er. 


Voluptuous elegance, the lovely child 

Of ease and opulence that never comes 
But, like a bird of summer, to attend 
The brightest sunshine of a glorious state. 


But it is not less remarkable that a poet, enumerating the impressions 
of autumn upon his mind, should omit the reference to the great 
fact of bird emigration, of which the copses and hedgerows are all 
so silently eloquent, than that, speaking of his own favourite birds— 
telling us not only all they do (and don’t) and all they think about— 
he should forget to deplore their approaching departure. 

Last of all in the bird-cycle is winter, when 


Of various plume and chirp, the flocking birds 
Alight on hedge or bush ; 
Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang ; 
and where, 
late concealed, 
Their nests now hang apparent to the view ; 
and what 
more dreary cold 
Than a forsaken bird’s nest filled with snow! 


This last line—“‘a forsaken bird’s nest filled with snow ”—epitomises 
in a line all the year’s history—the happy industry of spring, the 
summer flight of birds, the autumn fall of the leaves, and then winter 
with a handful of snow. It is by far the most beautiful touch in any 
poem. Many poets write pathetically about the “starving,” 
“shivering” birds, some writing from the life— 


The birds sit chittering in the thorn ; 
A’ day they fare but sparsely ; 
and some from fancy— 


A widow bird sat mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough, 

The frozen wind crept on above, 
The frozen stream below ; 


but all alike writing with a gentle sense of condolence and com- 
passion. This is sympathy of course, but it is not the “sympathy” 
that makes men poets ; it only shows them to be men. 


PHIL, ROBINSON, 
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NOTES OF AN ISTRIAN FOURNEY. 


I—THE “ BEPPI.” 


N aclear day in March, the faint blue outline of the Istrian 
coast, rather suggested than discerned from the campanile of 
Saint Mark, looked tempting enough to waken the spirit of spring 
wandering. The country is unguide-booked as yet, and comparatively 
unknown. But Venice has always been intimately connected with 
the Istrian peninsula ; it was one of her earliest conquests. And 
though the custom-house now excludes the famous Istrian wine, 
Venice yet owes no small debt to Istria for the beautiful stone her 
artists used so well. The question was, how to get there. The 
Austrian-Lloyd steamer, that lay off the point of the Dogana, did 
not look tempting ; and, besides, that would take one to Trieste. 
and not to the Istrian coast proper. A sailing-boat was clearly the 
right carriage. While revolving this point, the captain of the Beppi, 
an old friend of my friend Antonio, offered us a berth, or rather 
half a berth apiece, on board his boat that trades between Venice 
and the Istrian coast. We were to sail that night at two o’clock with 
the ebbing tide. 

“ Paron” Piero was as tough and hearty an old salt as you could 
meet with on the coast of Argyle. A Pelestrinotto by birth—for 
hardly a single Venetian is engaged in this coasting trade, and the 
masters and crews all hail from Burano, Pelestrina, or Chioggia— 
Piero had served under Austria, and loved the name of Emperor ; 
he insisted on announcing the birthday of the King of Italy, which 
we kept at sea, as “la nascitd del nostro Imperador.” He had 
fought, been wounded, smuggled, and finally settled down to this 
trade of carrying wood. A man with a quick temper, a warm heart, 
and a flow of things to say that left him often high and dry for 
words, so that most of his sentences ended in “ diavoli ”~a com- 
pendious symbol for whatever might be wanting. The Aefpi had 
cost him 25,000 francs, and he had owned her fifteen years, though 
she confessed to a greater age, with a tell-tale “ 1849,” half worn out, 
upon her bows. 

The Beppi was a boat of that build which, in these waters, is 
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called a “ trabaccolo ;” very similar to a Dutch galliot, with round, 
blunt bows, round ribs, and a flat bottom. She was about forty tons 
of burden, and carried two square sails on her main and mizen, and 
a jib. Her bulging prow had the two inevitable eyes cut and painted 
on either side of her nose ; for in Venice, as in China, they ask you, 
How can a vessel see where she is going if she hasnoeyes? Insidé, 
the Sepfi contained a large hold in the centre for her cargo of fire- 
wood, and there an occasional cask of wine might be hidden from 
custom-house inquisitiveness. In the, bows was a cabin for the crew, 
and in the stern another for the “ Paron” and his son, which we were 
to share. The cabin of the Bcffi was at most six feet square and 
five feet high. All round it was panelled in walnut-wood, roughly 
carved into arches and pilasters. At one side, close to the ladder of 
the hatchway, hung hams and smoked quarters of mutton, called 
“ castradina,” and dried fish. Under these, were three tubs—the one 
containing yellow maize-flour for polenta, another “ paste,” and the 
third peas and dried beans for soup ; this, with a string of biscuits, 
formed the provision for the voyage. Next the hams came an array 
of hats and coats of all ages, to suit all weathers ; then a little table 
and a stool ; over the table the “ Madonna della Seggiola.” The 
opposite wall was entirely occupied by a large recess, in the 
middle of which hung an engraving of a very Correggiesque 
Madonna, the patroness of the boat, surrounded with a wreath of 
olive branches, maize, and oranges. Before the picture a lamp in a 
glass globe was kept constantly burning. The rest of this recess 
served as a store for ship’s lamps, oil cans, one bottle of rum, and a 
small keg of wine. The two remaining sides of the cabin held two 
bunks, broad enough for two people to lie heads and tails. It did 
not take long to make one fond of the little cabin, in spite of its 
strange variety of smells. 

The weather was fine when we went on board, about ten o'clock, 
hoping to get some sleep before starting. But March is the very 
month for the stormy Lord of Hadria to play some trick, and we 
felt, as an old Italian poet had sung, that “di doman’ non c’e 
certezza.” 


II—TWO IDLE DAYS. 


Next morning the rain was dripping steadily on the deck. “That 
son of a dog, the scirocco,” as the “Paron” called it, had played 
us the trick we dreaded, and the weather had fairly broken. The 
regular patter of the reefs against the sails showed that the Beppi 
was anchored, off fort Alberoni, just atthe mouth of the Malamocco 
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port, only nine miles from Venice : that was all the way we had 
made. And it seemed probable that we should have to remain 
where we were throughout the day, for the Adriatic was thundering 
on the sea walls that keep the lagoon and Venice itself from being 
swept away. From the deck nothing could be seen ; nothing but 
dense banks of sea fog, through which the roar of the sea sounded 
strange and unreal ; for inside the shelter of the walls all the lagoon 
was grey and still. After such a wash as was possible in an old tin 
basin, and breakfast being despatched, there was nothing to be done 
but to set about cooking the dinner. Our kitchen was a portable 
stove lashed to the bulwarks, with two holes for the fire and places 
for two pots. The “Paron” was proud of his iron kitchen ; 
hitherto he had carried a wooden one only, and it was always 
taking fire. Fourteen times had it set his cargo of wood in a blaze ; 
“but,” he added contentedly, “I never lost it all.” 

“Polenta, castradina,” said Antonio, announcing our bill of 
fare ; and he was to cook it, for among his other accomplishments 
he numbered a skilled hand at polenta. The castradina was brought 
up and chopped into huge hunks ; these were set to boil for two 
hours in the larger pot, to flavour-the water. Then they were taken 
out and set aside to keep warm, while the yellow maize-flour and 
the salt were poured, slowly by handfuls, into the boiling water, and 
stirred round and round, as we make porridge. When the polenta 
had reached the proper consistency the whole yellow mass was 
turned out on to a slab of wood, and the “ Paron” came with a 
piece of string and sliced it into the proper proportions. Then the 
crew were summoned to dinner from their cabin, to the cry of 
“ Polenta! Polenta! figlioli ; polenta, cari tosi.”. And up scrambled 
the “dear boys,” through their hatchway, and settled around the 
polenta board. Four wrinkled, weather-stained old men; all of 
them natives of Pelestrina. They had spent the whole of their lives 
in making voyages up and down the Adriatic; and knew every 
corner of the intricate Dalmatian coast. One of them, the oldest, 
Doro by name, was a character and a constant source of amuse- 
ment to the others. His face was like nothing human, so full was 
it of wrinkles; and an irresistibly humorous twinkle lurked in the 
corners of his old eyes. He was seventy years of age, and had 
married three wives—a Chiozzotta, a Pelestrinotta, and a Venetian ; 
he was meditating a fourth, a Buranella, but had been advised that 
she was likely to make an end of him. And in this advice the 
others agreed at large ; for these islanders are bitterly jealous of one 
another. Doro possessed a wonderful repertory of adjurations ; 
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but his favourite was certainly “ corpo di Diana di Des.” The crew 
were a little curious as to the presence of a stranger ; after some dis- 
cussion, however, he was summed up and settled, to every body’s 
satisfaction, as “ uno di quei che vanno contemplando il mondo.” 
These Pelestrinotti are passionately fond of their home ; and the 
mere sight of it, when they cannot reach it, is enough to send them 
into afrenzy. Yet here lay the Beffz, idle and in sight of Pelestrina. 
“ Aca, acd!” they kept on grumbling and muttering between their 
mouthfuls of polenta. And “Paron” Piero saw that he would 
have to let them go. Yet when they do get home they have no 
occupation. They lie in Homeric idleness before the fire, drinking 
coffee and smoking, while each one rambles along upon the lines 
of his own endless yarn, to which none of the others pays the 
smallest heed. “ Acd, aca!” they all shouted when dinner was 
done ; and home they went and left us to look after the Beppi 
by ourselves. On board the afternoon stole lazily by. Antonio, 
squatted in front of the fire that was cooking our supper, blew at it 
through a long cane pipe, like an Indian charming snakes. Then 
towards evening the wind changed. ‘The scirocco still thundered 
on the outside walls. The breeze freshened ; the mists lifted and 
drove away from the sunset, leaving the Euganean hills purple and 
distinct across the green expanses of the windy lagoon. To seaward 
the heavy clouds lay piled, and warmed to rose in the sunset ; while, 
far away, Venice sprang up clear and coldly grey upon the water. 
Our sailors came on board again at midnight, and by dawn we 
were under way. The great blunt prows of the Affi began to 
surge through the swell. Though the wind was fair, there was still a 
considerable sea ; and the fog had settled down over everything 
once more, so that two minutes after passing the end of the mole 
there was nothing to be seen from the moist decks of the trabaccolo 
but a hand’s-breadth of cold grey rolling sea. A feeling of desolation 
began to lay its hand on one; a sense of having bidden adieu to 
everything. And now, out of the grey cloud in front of us, came 
the first note of a fog horn ; melancholy and weird it sounded, and 
seemed to pervade the mist, nor was the ear sure of the quarter 
whence it came. Then another; and this time clearly on our 
weather bow. We answer. There is a pause. Then suddenly, 
and with awful rapidity, a huge black mass looms out of the mist 
and seems to tower towards us—the prows of a steamer lost in the 
fog and seeking the port. There is an instant of confusion and 
contradictory shouts, and, above all, the “ Paron’s” louder and 
authoritative yoice; then the huge mass fades silently away, blotted 
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out as rapidly as it emerged, and the mournful note of its steam 
siren dies slowly down the wind. A faint gleam of watery sunshine 
glitters for an instant on the oily rollers ; the gloom and the mist 
settle down once more. Even the breeze fails; and the Beppi 
begins to sway uneasily from side to side. We commend ourselves 
to the powers of patience; while the sailors commence a long 
expostulation with the wind. 

“ Supia, boja!” says one, addressing the fog, throwing his words 
languidly overboard. “ Fiol d’un can!” cries another. ‘“ Xé porca, 
xe sti bava.” cries the steersman with a curious air of conviction ; 
and all the others answer in ghostly chorus from the bows, “Si, xé 
porca.” This commination service being ended with no good results, 
one old sailor suggests that they have been on the wrong tack, and 
naturally the wind does not like being sworn at ; so he begins, “ Ah ! 
he is a noble, is the Maestro” (the wind they wanted) ; “he is a count, 
and very noble indeed, if it would only please him to come ; and he 
will come if you give him time.” ‘And when once started, blessings 
flow as readily as curses. ‘Dai, dai cara bava, cara, cara.” But as 
little came of the one as of the other. The winds were deaf. And 
all day long there was nothing to be heard or seen but the long roll 
of the scirocco, the desolate chorus of the sailors, and the ceaseless 
patter of the reefs upon the empty sail, 


III—THE ISTRIAN COAST. 


Midnight brought a breeze, and by sunrise the Istrian coast was 
in sight. The fog had cleared away; the Beppi ploughed a noble 
furrow in the sea, dipping almost to the eyes in the sapphire flood. 
To the north the Alps were clear, from Antelao past Monte Cavallo 
to the peaks of Carniola beyond Trieste ; rosy snow against a pale 
blue sky, a splendid close to the great water avenue of the Adriatic. 
In front lay the Istrian shore, cloven by the small gulf of Quieto 
whither we were making. The whole coast was visible from the 
point of Salvore, with its lighthouse column, to Rovigno ; line upon 
line of hills, each rising a little higher till they climbed to the crest of 
Monte Maggiore in the far background. The scene recalled the 
coast of Greece. There was the same beauty of long-drawn lines and 
delicate declensions—unobtrusive in curve, yet delicious to the eye 
that follows them. ‘The prevailing tones along the coast were the 
grey green of the olive groves, the colder grey of the limestone rock, 
russet of the oak brakes that had not shed their last year’s leaves, and 
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every now and then a flood of clearer colour from a cluster of fruit 
trees that were coming into bloom. As the Beppi drew nearer, the 
little villages that cap each height grew more and more distinct, 
began to take shape, and their campaniles shot up from their midst. 
Highest and clearest of all stood Buje, called “ the spy of Istria,” for 
it overlooks the whole land. 

At Quieto the Beffr was to lie four days to ship her cargo of 
faggots, and this was the time at our disposal for seeing the Istrian 
coast. So, after packing a knapsack, and to a chorus of “ buon 
divertimentos” from the crew, we set out to “ contemplate the world.” 
Parenzo is the nearest town to Quieto, and the walk there was most 
delicious in the spring. The way lies over rolling downs covered 
with brushwood almost as thick and as odoriferous as the Corsican 
macquis. A guide is absolutely necessary to avoid being lost in the 
bush. The whole of this limestone country was breathing after a 
bounteous rain. The flowers seemed to burst their buds as we looked 
at them—violet, crocus, hellebore, aromatic shrubs, and fruit-tree 
blossom—all the chorus of a southern spring. The air was laden 
with intoxicating perfume; the lizards rustled through the under- 
growth. The olive trees, hoary and arrowy as always, waved and 
shimmered across a glittering sea. The climate of Istria is much 
warmer than that of the corresponding shores of Italy ; and Cassio- 
dorus made no mistake when he praised its voluptuous and delicious 
airs, and compared it to Baize with no Avernus near at hand. The 
laughing sea, the olives, the lentisk, and the limestone down recalled 
the setting of some Theocritean idyl. And most fittingly the ancient 
ensign of Istria is the goat. The country is Greek in character ; but 
the towns recall another and more recent master. At the entrance to 
Parenzo, Saint Mark’s lion meets you face to face, grimly regardant 
from a round Venetian tower ; and the narrow streets of the town are 
full of Venetian balconies and windows. The splendid basilica of 
Bishop Eufrasius is a monument of an earlier period still—the time 
of the Byzantine dominion ; while the ruins of the great temple to 
Neptune and Mars remind one that Parenzo was once the Roman 
“ municipium,” Parentium—chief city in the colony Julia. Very 
splendid this temple must have looked standing boldly on the promon- 
tory that overhangs the northern of the two bays on which the city is 
built, its columned portico a landmark to sailors out atsea. Nothing 
remains of it now but the stylobate and a ruined capital or two. 
The buildings of Parenzo recall its history step by step, and the 
history of Parenzo is that of most of the Istrian coast towns. They 
were Roman colonies first, then governed by the Emperors of the 
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East. After the disturbances wrought by the Franks, Istria passed 
under the authority of elective governors who soon made themselves 
hereditary marquesses. From the marquesses it came to the hands 
of the Patriarch of Aquileia, and finally fell to the possession of 
Venice. 


IV.—POLA. 


Pola, at the extreme end of the peninsula, has always been the 
chief town of Istria. Its position secures it this pre-eminence ; it 
lies in the recess of a deep gulf—a land-locked sea, secure from 
storms—while behind, the country is barren and broken into gorges, 
with abrupt sides, cloven through the limestone rock. Tradition 
says that in this bay the people of the Colchian King found a resting- 
place after their wanderings, when the pursuit of Jason and his golden 
fleece had grown a hopeless quest. But the real history of Pola 
begins when it became a Roman colony in 181 B.c., and its connec- 
tion with Rome is the feature most clearly stamped upon the town, 
even to this day, in spite of Austrian barracks and arsenal, and 
“Franz Josef” in gold letters everywhere. Augustus dismantled 
the town for taking the Republican side in the wars that followed on 
the death of Julius Cesar. But he rebuilt it again under the name 
of Pietas Julia, and dedicated to Rome and to Augustus the exqui- 
site little temple which still stands perfect upon the Piazza. The 
most curious fact in Polan history is that this place witnessed the 
close of so many tragedies. Here Constantine the Great ordered 
the execution of his own son Crispus—that “chaste, too chaste 
Bellerophon” of Roman story, on the false accusation of the Empress 
Fausta ; and here, too, Gallus, the brother of Julian, died at the 
bidding of Constantius. Under Justinian Pola was the capital of 
Istria and the seat of the governor, the master of the soldiery ; and 
Belisarius used its harbour as a roadstead for his fleet. Later still— 
in 932 A.D.—when Istria made a temporary submission to Venice, 
the Bishop of Pola signed the treaty after the Marquess of Istria, 
proving that Pola still ranked highest among Istrian sees. This 
early treaty was a warning of the fate which lay in store for Pola. 
Her great rival on the other side of the Adriatic awakened her 
jealousy, and in the wars between Genoa and Venice Pola sided 
with the Genoese. This brought.upon her the vengeance of the 
Venetians, and she passed into their power in 1331. 

Few approaches are finer than the sea approach to Pola. The 
mouth of the bay is hidden by a promontory, crowned, as are all the 
neighbouring heights, by Austrian forts ; and it is only as the vessel 
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rounds the point that the bay opens out, with Pola lying at its 
farther end. ‘The attention is instantly caught by the great amphi- 
theatre which stands at one side of the town ; its arches, tier upon 
tier, spring up in perfect symmetry from the level of the shore. No 
monument of ancient Rome conveys a more impressive sense of the 
solid splendour of Roman architecture than this arena at Pola— 
not the aqueducts of the Campagna nor the baths of Caracalla. 
Beside it the amphitheatre of Verona seems a dwarf ; the Colosseum 
is broken and ruined ; but here the whole outer wall is complete, and 
the Istrian stone looks as clean as the day it was cut. Inside, it is 
true, the galleries have all disappeared ; but one does not feel their 
absence on first seeing the arena from the water. With the evening 
sunlight glowing over the creamy whiteness of the stone, the whole 
pile looked like the work of some magician, not fashioned by the 
hand of man ; and it is easy to sympathise with the pride which the 
people of Pola feel in their treasure, and with their legend that it 
was built by the Fates in a single night. The Venetians at one time 
proposed to remove the amphitheatre bodily to the Lido at Venice ; 
but the undertaking proved too costly, and both Pola and the Lido 
were spared the misfortune. 

Pola is rich in Roman remains ; but after the Temple of Augustus 
and the arena, only one other is worthy of being named. That is 
the little arch, miscalled the Porta Aurata. It was raised by the 
great Polan family of Sergii, in 99 a.p., and is an excellent piece of 
Roman work, with delicate traceries finely cut and keen, thanks to 
the qualities of the Istrian stone. Indeed, at Pola the traveller finds 
two things in which the country excels—the creamy Istrian stone and 
the ruby Istrian wine. Francesco Redi sent his Bacchus wandering 
through Tuscany ; but had he been a Venetian instead of a Tuscan, 
he would have changed the scene to the Istrian coast ; and there, 
rioting along the olive-shaded shores of some Istrian bay, the god 
of wine might well have found another Ariadne to translate to 
heaven. 

After dinner, and a due tribute to the Istrian wine, it is pleasant 
to stroll along the quay and look down the long and winding estuary, 
ruffled into tiny waves by the land breeze. The Austrian navy lies 
drawn up in one long line of ships, their sterns close against the 
quay. At this time there chanced to be considerable stir, reminding 
us of the revolution that was going on at so short a distance from 
Pola. There were troop ships coming and going, and the song of 
the soldiers, borne over the water, sent us to sleep that night. 
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Vi—POLA TO TRIESTE. 


In Istria nothing is worse than the railway—the solitary railway 
which it possesses. It was built for the convenience of the arsenal 
at Pola ; and some doubt hangs over the hour at which a train will 
start, while no one knows at what hour it may arrive. One fact 
alone is certain, that the journey from Pola to Trieste by rail will 
not take less than thirteen hours. The traveller will probably 
choose to give up the railway for the little steamer, which performs 
the journey to Trieste in eight hours; and the coast is so interesting 
that he will not regret his choice. Each of the little Istrian towns 
has a character of its own, and a history, if one cares to study it. 
But one feature they all have in common: they are built upon 
promontories boldly looking out to sea; their campaniles serve as 
land-marks for miles around. Immediately after leaving the harbour 
of Pola the steamer passes the Brionian Islands, where Genoa 
defeated Venice at the opening of the war of Chioggia ; then on to 
Rovigno, a flourishing ard active little place, with a tobacco factory 
and a good trade in wine. It sends both cigars and wine to Man- 
chester, where they find a ready market, but, we may be sure, under 
other names than that of Rovigno. After Rovigno comes the little 
hill city of Orsera with its square castle, once the palace of the 
Bishop of Parenzo, in the days when he rivalled his brother of Pola 
in power. Then Citta nuova stands out on its headland, a picturesque 
town with its old Venetian battlements and ivy-draped walls. The 
women of Citth nuova wear a striking costume: quantities of pure 
white linen are wrapped about the breast and throat, and the same 
is thrown over the head ; but there it is starched, and stands out 
stiff like an exaggerated Normandy cap. For the antiquary there 
are the Roman inscriptions built into the walls of the basilica of 
Cittk nuova, and for the architect there is the basilica itself. After 
Citt’ nuova the coast is flatter ; and there are only two small villages, 
Daila and Umago, to be seen. But in the spring the monotony of 
line and of colour is relieved by perfect fountains of living pink and 
white, thrown up by the orchard trees. When once the headland of 
Salvore is reached and the prow turned towards Trieste, the 
character of the coast changes. ‘The bays become deeper and 
wider, the shores more precipitous ; the hills behind rise higher and 
more abruptly. There is Pirano, with its ancient walls perched high 
above the sea upon a tongue of land so thin that it must some day 
be eaten away by the waves that wash it on either side. Then 
comes Capo d'Istria, once Justinopolis, the See of Peter Paul 
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Vergerius, the Italian martyr for Protestantism, and also the home of 
the great Venetian family of Giustiniani, to whose lot has fallen, 
among other honours, the Scottish earldom of Newburgh. Then 
Trieste itself—its houses climbing high up the steep hillside ; and 
farther to the left the white and solitary castle of Miramar, a paradise 
of gardens, but saddened always by the memory of its unhappy 
owner, Maximilian of Mexico ; farther away still, and high over all, 
the towering pinnacles of the Dolomitic Alps. 


VI—HOME AGAIN. 


Our leave of absence was up, and we had to seek our “ Paron” 
once more in the harbour of Quieto. The Bepfi lay deep in the 
water, with as much of her cargo above decks as below. The 
bundles of wood were all stowed with wonderful neatness, and 
reached a quarter of the way up the masts. They were planked 
over the top, forming what is called a “ camito,” a sort of raised deck 
on which one could walk, and from which the business of the ship 
was conducted. With such a “camito” as we had on board— 
fifty thousand faggots of oak—a reef had to be taken in in either sail. 
The breeze would not serve till evening; and there was nothing to 
be done but to turn into the little wine shop overlooking the 
harbour, and to drink through a series of parting glasses. ‘The room 
was full of men who had been working at the loading of the Beppi-- 
for this traffic in wood is the principal occupation of the natives of 
Quieto—wild and handsome looking fellows, playing and quarrelling 
over “ mora.” 

The ethnology of the Istrians is so mixed and obscure, so many 
strains have had a share in making them, that it would be rash to 
say to what race these men belonged. They spoke Italian for the 
most part, reverting to Sclavonic only when they took to their 
ferocious-looking knives, which each one carried in his belt. 
“Brutta gente ; popolo selvatico,” Paron Piero called them. But 
whether savage in their nature or no, they certainly possessed the 
savage’s picturesqueness of gesture and of speech. “ Long life to 
you, and I hope to see you again ; but that may hardly be,” said one, 
raising a glass of wine for me to take a sip out of it. ‘ And why 
not?” ‘No, no! the mountains stay, but man must pass,” he 
answered, with an indescribable movement that embraced the 
distant hills and the parting strangers. 

But we were not to get off without doing justice to the rival inn 
and to each variety of wine which the place possessed. This little 
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wine shop stood something very like a sack at the hands of its 
guests ; and how the padrone kept an account is a miracle. Eggs 
were seized and set to roast in their shells among the logs upon the 
square and open hearth-stone ; a barrel of sardines was forced and 
half emptied in a trice ; everything that came to hand was devoured. 
Then came the bill and, at last, “ Addio.” 

We walked along the shore while the Beffi was towed silently 
and slowly out to sea. By the water-side some women were working 
late, binding faggots with withs of green ginestra ; the clever ones 
can finish as many as a thousand in a day. At the farthest point of 
the shore we had to wait for the Befp7. Out to sea the wide surface 
was all pure and liquid grey, while the moonlight made a broad and 
silvery path that seemed to lead to Venice on the other shore. The 
Beppi stole stealthily nearer and nearer ; her sails and masts loomed 
black and large as she came abreast of us; the “ Paron’s” voice 
hailed us from the bows, and a boat was sent to take us on board. 
Late into the balmy night we stood upon the poop, looking back 
to the Istrian shore, while the coast-line faded slowly away into the 


darkness. 
H. F. BROWN. 





MIRABEA UV. 


HE history of the entire world will be searched in vain for 
any parallel, in the dramatic nature of its events, or the 
‘momentous results of its working, to the French Revolution of 1789. 
The everyday events which crowd its lurid records, from the attack 
on the Bastille to the death of Robespierre, exceed, in their originality 
and horror, the sanguinary desires of Diderot and the reveries of 
Rousseau. That “ truth is stranger than fiction,” history has proved 
more than once, but the aphorism was never illustrated with greater 
force than by the Revolution of ’89; and the pages of the most ex- 
travagant and imaginative novel that was ever written, have never 
depicted a more singular career than that of the man who was its 
soul and brain, till his death left without that intellectual human 
control necessary for the direction of its gigantic force, which, when 
left without that indispensable guidance, lost its strength and power 
in anarchy. 

Gabriel Honoré Riqueti de Mirabeau was born in 1749, at Mira- 
beau in Provence, where his ancestors—some of the oldest of the 
Provencal families—had lived from the thirteenth century. His 
father, the Marquis de Mirabeau, had taken some part in the politics 
of his day. He was known as the “Friend of Man,” and was an 
interested if not very profound student of the science of Political 
Economy, on which he wrote a voluminous work. His illustrious 
son, the subject of this sketch, was not favoured by nature even 
from his birth. He was born with an unusually large head and a 
deformed foot. To render his physical disadvantages more apparent, 
when Mirabeau was three years old, small-pox left its ravages upon 
him in deep marks and seams, which of course increased his natural 
repulsiveness. Until his fifteenth year he was educated under the 
guidance of a tutor named Poisson, and he was then transferred to a 
military school at Paris, kept by the Abbé Choquart. More than 
one of his ancestors had shone in the career of arms, since they 
fought in the ranks of the Ghibelline faction in Italy, from whence 
they came, in the thirteenth century. His grandfather was a distin- 
guished officer under the Duke de Vendome, and doubtless Mira- 
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beau’s fathet expected, when sending him to a military school, that 
he would achieve success in a military career. At eighteen he 
entered the army as a volunteer, bearing no commission, but being 
attached to the regiment commanded by the Marquis de Lambert. 
After a year his father obtained a commission for him, but, with a 
harsh disregard to the necessities of his position, refused him any 
allowance whatever. The result of this was that he got into debt, 
and for the remainder of his unfortunate, though in the end brilliant 
career, he was never out of debt. At this period, and while still a 
subaltern in the regiment of de Lambert, there first appeared this 
failing in Mirabeau’s character, which afterwards developed into - 
unbounded profligacy, and which will ever stain his illustrious name 
and brilliant fame. He chanced to meet and, notwithstanding his 
repulsive appearance, to obtain the affections of a young lady, to 
whom the colonel of his regiment—de Lambert—was also devoted. 
This circumstance, of course, rendered his position intolerable, and 
he left his regiment and went to Paris. For leaving his regiment 
without permission he was tried before a military tribunal, and was 
sentenced to a short confinement. Unfortunately for Mirabeau, his 
father, “the Friend of Man,” was cursed with a savage temper and 
cruel disposition. It is said by some biographers of Mirabeau, that 
the evil temper natural to his father was intensified in its irritability 
by the cold reception with which his work on Political Economy 
was received by the public. But Political Economy is dry reading, 
particularly when a treatise on such a subject runs through an exten- 
sive range of eighty volumes, which was the comprehensive character 
of the work written by the “Friend of Man.” The title of this 
singular composition was “ Ephémérides, or Legons Economiques.” 
The elder Mirabeau was a disciple of the theories of Doctor Quesnay, 
whose politico-economic philosophy was a kind of sentimental 
Benthamism, an attempt to reconcile the democratic theories of latter 
days with the ancient principles of feudalism. But whether the fault 
lay in the nature of the work, or in the prolixity or manner of its 
treatment, it was not a success, and the harsh temper of its author 
was not improved by that circumstance. He was enraged at this, 
the first, escapade of his son, and he gratified his temper by procuring 
a Jettre-decachet for his imprisonment in the Isle of Rhé. Of all 
the barbarous relics of feudalistic tyranny conserved by the Bour- 
bons, till their overthrow in ’89, the /e/tre-de-cachet must be considered 
the most despotic. The annals of the Revolution in the days of “the 
Terror” display in every page the exercise of the most sanguinary 
tyranny ; but when considered dispassionately, there is little difference, 
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in the degree of despotism, between the decree of the ‘Public Safety 
Committee” of the National Convention, which consigned to the 
guillotine, with a mockery of a trial, and the /e¢tre-de-cachet, issued at the 
whisper of a court favourite, which decreed a life-long imprisonment 
to many an innocent victim, without the shadow of a trial. What- 
ever may be thought of the tyranny of the Revolution—and its 
sanguinary excesses could hardly have been exceeded—it should be 
remembered that its despotism was exercised in the open day, and its 
deeds have all been duly recorded during its brief saturnalia ; but the 
tyranny exercised for centuries by the Bourbons, through means of such 
instruments as the /etfre-de-cachet, will never be known. Perhaps, when 
the duration of that tyranny is considered, the number of the inno- 
cent victims who sank into premature graves, or passed from the cells _ 
of the Bastille to those of the lunatic asylum, may have exceeded 
the number of those consigned to a more speedy if more sangui- 
nary end, by the Jacobins of ’93. Mirabeau’s father had sufficient 
influence at Paris to obtain as many “étres-de-cachet as he wished, 
and it is stated by one biographer of his illustrious son, that at one 
period he had all his relations in durance, under this unique instru 
ment of despotism. Like most of the French woddesse, he lived 
dissolutely, and it happened that a Madame de Pailly, whom he 
kept as a mistress in Paris, had conceived a violent hatred to his son, 
the subject of this sketch, for it is recorded that it was she who 
influenced the father to act in the tyrannical manner he did against 
him. When the war with Corsica began in 1770, he was released 
from prison, and his father, disposed now to act more leniently, 
obtained for him a commission as lieutenant of infantry, but he 
did not distinguish himself in any remarkable degree in the cam- 
paign against Paoli. Probably there was little opportunity, or it may 
have been that he found that military life was not suited to his taste 
or aspirations. He appears to have resigned his commission shortly 
after the conquest of Corsica. In 1771 a famine raged in the pro- 
vince of Limousin, and he took an active part in alleviating the 
sufferings of the unfortunate peasantry. His father, the Marquis de 
Mirabeau, at this period was living in Paris, and was on intimate 
terms with the Prince de Condé, the Duc d’Orleans, and all the 
most influential men atthe Court of Louis XV., and he introduced 
his son, in January 1772, to all the notable characters who formed 
the Court of the fifteenth Louis. Up to this time, of course, he 
had given no indication of the marvellous genius that lay dormant 
within him, hardly known even to himself, and he was simply noticed 
on his introduction at the Court for his extreme ugliness. 
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In this same year, 1772, Occurred that important event—his 
marriage, which indirectly ied to a most disastrous change in his 
circumstances. The lady to whom he was wedded was Marie- 
Emilie de Covet, daughter of the Marquis de Marignan; but she 
does not appear to have brought any dowry, although her father 
was reputed to be possessed of great wealth. However, despite 
of this fact and the knowledge that his own very limited income was 
not at all likely to be increased by his father, he kept an extravagant 
establishment at Aix for some time after his marriage, with the 
result, of course, of increasing his pecuniary difficulties. He was 
soon obliged to break up his house at Aix, and he retired with his 
wife to the old chateau of Mirabeau. But his evil fortune pursued 
him even here. In improving the old estate, he got more deeply 
into the hands of his creditors, till the clamour of their demands at 
last reached the ears of his father in Paris. ‘The Marquis, instead of 
approving of his son’s attempt to improve the old estate, and trying 
to aid him out of his difficulties, with characteristic violence of 
temper applied for another /éttre-de-cachet, whereupon he was con- 
fined to the town of Manosque. While in this obscure provincial 
town, under the depressing influence of poverty and sickness, a son, 
Victor, was born ; and here he composed his “ Essay on Despotism.” 
This was his second work ; for, while in Corsica, he had written a 
history of that island, but it was a composition of little note. The 
“ Essay on Despotism” was the first political work he wrote. The name 
pretty clearly indicates the nature of the work. It is a composition 
which is characterised by glowing eloquence, and contains many 
passages displaying that. surpassing oratorical ability which a few 
years afterwards made him the foremost man in France. On the 
whole, however, the “ Essay on Despotism” must be considered a 
rhapsodical and crude production. This is doubtless due to the 
fact that it was the first work of any importance which he had yet 
written. And again, the depressing and peculiar circumstances 
under which it was composed should not be overlooked when 
criticising the work. 

About this period his father, for what reason none of his 
biographers state, had an interdict issued to compel him to keep 
within the boundaries of the town of Manosque. This circumstance 
was a trivial matter in itself, but in its consequence it had a most 
important influence on his career a brief time afterwards, by causing 
his removal to another prison, from which originated the series of 
events which brought him prominently into public life. Those 
events had their origin in this manner. While Mirabeau was con 
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fined by the interdict to the limits of Manosque, he happened one 
day to find some correspondence between his wife and a Chevalier 
de Gassand. He challenged de Gassand to a duel, but he 
apologised. The chevalier was engaged to a daughter of the 
Marquis de Tourette, and the marriage was broken off in conse- 
quence of the correspondence which had been discovered by 
Mirabeau. Now, as de Gassand had apologised for his part in an 
intrigue which had been nipped before it had passed further than 
correspondence, Mirabeau was sufficiently generous to call on the 
old Marquis de Tourette to try and bring about amicable relations 
again with de Gassand, and he succeeded in the mission. However, 
the Marquis lived a considerable distance from Manosque, and, 
while returning to that town, he encountered on the road the Baron 
Villeneuve Moans. This baron had a short time previously 
grossly and publicly insulted the Marquise de Cabris, a sister of 
Mirabeau’s. When he saw the baron, he lost all control over himself, 
and, jumping off his horse, he attacked him furiously with his riding- 
whip. The baron defended himself as best he could, and the 
combatants were separated. Of course, as this occurred on a public 
highway, it was commented on far and near, and it came to the ears 
of the government at Paris. As Mirabeau was clearly defying the 
authority of the interdict by leaving the limits of Manosque, and as 
the circumstances which impelled him to do so went for nothing at 
Paris, he was torn from his wife and child and conveyed to the 
dungeon of the castle of If, which stands on a barren rock in the 
Mediterranean. He was here treated with great severity by the 
governor of the prison, M. Dallégre, and, to render his position still 
more painful, his wife went to live at Aix, although, according to 
some biographers, she might have obtained permission to live with 
him at the castle of If. 

Shortly after this he was removed to thé castle of Joux. While in 
durance here, the coronation of Louis XVI. took place, and the 
governor of the prison of St. Joux allowed Count Mirabeau to join 
in the festivities at the adjacent town of Pontarlier. While mixing 
in the revels here he first met the Marquise de Monnier, a lady of 
handsome person and fascinating manners, at that time twenty-two 
years of age, who, four years before, in her eighteenth year, had been 
wedded to the Marquis de Monnier,a man who, on the nuptial day, 
had passed his seventy-first year. She was the daughter of a Count 
de Ruffey, and is known to those intimate with the biographies of 
Mirabeau as the lady who, under the name of “Sophie,” played 
such an important part in shaping his strange career. 
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The governor of the prison of St. Joux at first treated Mitabeau 
with indulgent consideration, and allowed him to visit and receive 
visits from the de Monniers. The governor, M. St. Maur, was 
himself a devoted admirer of the Marquise, but as Mirabeau was 
remarkable for his extreme ugliness, he did not anticipate a rival in 
his prisoner. 

There is nothing more contemptible in modern hero-worship 
than efforts to justify or gloss over the glaring offences which have 
publicly defied all moral law in the lives of great and distinguished 
men. But it cannot be overlooked, although it does not justify his 
conduct, that the circumstances which brought about his intrigue 
with the Marquise were of an exceptional nature. Mirabeau was 
naturally a man of strong passions, and being isolated even from the 
society of his wife, his friendship and admiration for the Marquise 
de Monnier rapidly ripened into a more tender intimacy, which was 
reciprocated. The governor of St. Joux, M. St. Maur, was 
exceedingly wrath when he discovered that in his captive he had a 
successful rival, and he thereupon proceeded to vent his rage by 
keeping his prisoner under close confinement, and completely 
isolating him from the society of the de Monniers. He also caused 
to be inflicted on him every petty annoyance that it was in his 
power to order through his attendants. He succeeded so well that 
Mirabeau felt his position unendurable, and he set about devising a 
plan of escape, and in this he was successful. His passion, however, 
for the Marquise de Monnier was only increased by separation, and 
he returned to Verritres in the hope of meeting her. However, he got 
little chance of seeing her, as he was arrested a short time after he 
entered Verritres. He was now removed from one prison to another, 
but at length some friend at Paris succeeded in influencing the 
Minister Malesherbes in his favour. The Minister sent him a hint 
to withdraw his parole, and a clear road was left open to him to 
escape to Geneva. He joyfully availed himself of the clemency of 
Malesherbes, and reached Geneva in a short time. His sojourn 
here, however, was brief, and, after various vicissitudes, he proceeded 
to Turin. 

While staying in that city he received a letter from the Marquise 
expressing her attachment for him, and requesting an appointment 
at Verritres. There can be little doubt that Mirabeau’s attachment 
for this lady had at least the one virtue of sincerity, for he immedi- 
ately, at imminent risk to himself, returned to Verritres, and here 
the meeting so anxiously looked forward to, and for which both 
hazarded so much, took place. ‘. 
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As every hour of Mirabeau’s sojourn in Verritres was pregnant 
with danger to him, he was resolved to proceed at once to Amster- 
dam, intending to live there by his pen as a littérateur. For the 
Marquise there was no return from the step she had taken. She had 
given herself up completely to her passion for Mirabeau, and, 
ignoring duty and reputation, she accompanied him to Amsterdam. 
However inexcusable the conduct of Mirabeau must be considered, 
there was, at least, some palliation for the rash step taken by the 
Marquise. While yet a girl of eighteen, of handsome person and 
fascinating manners, she had been married to a man who had 
already passed “the scriptural span,” and who, in fact, was old 
enough to be her grandfather. 

For three months after his arrival, Mirabeau lived in the most 
straitened circumstances, as he was unable to obtain any literary work. 
However, after the lapse of that time, during which the Marquise 
de Monnier lived with him, he obtained some literary engagements. 
He wrote some pamphlets and translations, for which he obtained a 
remuneration sufficient to enabie him to support himself and the 
Marquise in better circumstances than he had been able to do for 
the first three months of his sojourn in Amsterdam. His literary 
work included “ Advice to the Hessians sold by their Prince to 
England,” which was an appeal for the Americans, at that time in 
arms against the Home Government ; also a “ History of Travels ; ” 
also the first volume of a “ History of England.” <A few years 
afterwards, when he was the most illustrious man in France and the 
most remarkable figure in Europe, he said that the brief period 
during which he lived as an author in Amsterdam was the only 
time of unalloyed pleasure he had known through his unfortunate 
career. But the period was indeed a brief one, for it was less than 
ayear. It was known to the publishers in Amsterdam, that he was 
the author of the ‘ Essay on Despotism,” and so it came to the ears 
of Mirabeau’s enemies in France that he was living in Amsterdam. 
The Marquis de Monnier, who was at this time nearly lapsing into 
dotage, wrote to the Marquise to return, and that he would forgive 
her. 

As she did not comply with his request, the Marquis applied to 
the tribunal of Pontarlier to issue a decree, whereby he regained the 
settlements he had made on her and also the possession of her 
dowry for himself. The Marquis de Monnier, further influenced 
by the de Ruffeys, obtained a decree against Mirabeau for forty 
thousand livres, and also a decree something in the nature of a death- 
warrant, which would lie in abeyance, or might be enforced, at the 
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will of the King or his Minister. But, as he considered himself free 
from arrest in Amsterdam, and as he was hardly in possession of 
fifty livres, he laughed at their decrees. The Count de Ruffey used 
his influence at the French Court with such effect that an order was 
applied for by the representative of France at Rotterdam to the 
States for the arrest of Mirabeau, which was immediately granted. 
The Marquise was also arrested, and only prevented from taking 
poison by her lover on condition that, if she did not hear from him 
at a certain date, death should terminate her misery. The Marquise 
was transferred to a genteel house of correction at Paris, and Mira- 
beau was conveyed to the dungeons of Vincennes. 

There are blemishes in the character of all great men, which fall 
like shadows over the lustre which otherwise enshrines their names, 
and Mirabeau was no exception to the roll of distinguished men 
whose name has come down to us lustrous by genius, though 
shadowed by faults. His profligacy, of course, forms the darkest 
stain on his name ; but, while confined in Vincennes, another trait 
was developed, which in its nature was altogether inconsistent with 
one of his stamp and character. This was his puerile impatience in 
imprisonment. For six months after his arrival in Vincennes, he 
continued to write ceaselessly to all his friends and relatives to use 
their influence for his liberation. But the influence of the de 
Ruffeys at Court was too powerful to be overcome by the efforts of 
his friends, and his father refused to do anything in his behalf, and 
so he ceased his appeals and turned his thoughts to authorship while 
in durance. 

The position of a prisoner, even a State prisoner like Mirabeau, 
in the pre-Revolution days in France, was wretched to an extreme 
degree. The French prisons of the period, including of course the 
State prisons, were a disgrace to civilisation, and the dungeons of 
Vincennes were worse in every respect than even the cells of the 
Bastille. While confined here Mirabeau wrote a translation of 
“ Tibullus,” and a compilation from the ‘‘ Decameron” of Boccaccio, 
and also a translation of another work of a-highly immoral nature. It 
was while imprisoned here that he also wrote his most notable and 
widely-read work, which was entitled “ Lettres-de-Cachet and State 
Prisons.” It must be admitted that there were few better calculated 
to deal with this subject than its author. He had suffered deeply 
from the gross tyranny which this instrument of despotism was 
capable of exercising, and his wounded spirit found solace in the 
composition of a book which gave expression to the sufferings 
he was enduring. It was written in an ardent and impassioned 
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strain, the result of the arbitrary treatment he had been subjected 
to, and was in its nature the prelude to that marvellous elo- 
quence which a few years afterwards stormed the strongholds of 
the feudalistic tyranny of the Bourbons, and resounded throughout 
all Europe. 

At this time the Marquis, his father, who appears all through his 
life to have been a man of the most irascible and unhappy temper, 
had also in durance his wife and daughter, the sister of Mirabeau, 
under a /ettre-de-cachet. For his son, Gabriel Honoré, he had 
throughout life the most bitter aversion, and he did not use his 
influence in the slightest degree to lessen the sufferings induced by 
his imprisonment in the noisome dungeons of Vincennes. He would 
not even allow him money for clothes, and as the State prisoners of 
the pre-Revolution days were obliged to clothe themselves, Mirabeau 
was reduced to a most wretched plight by lack of means, and in 
consequence of his neglected condition he suffered from ophthalmia, 
and his health began to fail rapidly. The food supplied to the State 
prisoners in Vincennes was of the coarsest kind, the confinement 
was rigorous, and between want of food, air, and clothes, he became 
seriously ill. A few faithful friends now used all their influence with 
his father to induce him to apply to the King for his release. He 
relented in his antagonism to his son, on ascertaining his dangerous 
condition, and used his influence at the Court for his release, which 
was granted in 1780, after three years and six months’ confinement. 
He left Vincennes in feeble health, with an evil reputation on 
account of the public manner in which he had defied even the elastic 
laws of decorum observed in the reign of Louis XVI.; and he 
entered the world again with a disadvantage that appears to have 
constantly embittered his existence, namely, the want of money. 

Shortly after this, a complete reconciliation with his father was 
brought about by some mutual friends. 

As to the Marquise de Monnier—the lady for whom he had 
suffered so much, and who had sacrificed so much in her passion for 
Mirabeau—she was still confined in an asylum at Paris. Though 
not allowed liberty, she was permitted to see as many friends as 
called, and those interviews were not subject to any restrictions. 
Mirabeau had not yet met her since their separation at Amsterdam, 
but he had heard of the frequent visits of a M. de Rancourt ; and the 
meeting looked forward to with such passionate desire on their 
separation at Amsterdam, began with accusations on his side and 
angry protests on hers, and so they parted in anger, never to meet 


again. 
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However, he could not forget all she had lost in her passion for 
him, and despite of his own deplorable circumstances he set about 
the reversal of the Pontarlier decree with a lion-hearted courage. 
The object of this was of course to restore to the Marquise her 
dowry and settlements. That part of the decree which dealt with 
the forfeiture of his own life he could have easily annulled by a 4#fre- 
de-cassation, a ministerial mandate which his family had sufficient 
influence to obtain at the Court, but he hazarded all on an appeal to 
law to save the Marquise de Monnier as well as himself, and he 
succeeded by his extraordinary ability. Her dowry and settlements 
were restored to her, subject to some slight restrictions, but she 
ended her life by a suicidal death, three years after, from the inhalation 
of charcoal fumes. 

After the reversal of the Pontarlier decree, he lived for some 
time in Switzerland, and on his return he sought a reconciliation 
with his wife. She was herself willing to return, but her relations 
would not allow her. He instituted legal proceedings, and acted 
as his own counsel, although he had never studied law, and, contrary 
to the opinion of some of the most learned avocats in France, whom 
he had consulted, he gained his case, and a decree was issued 
ordering his wife, the Countess de ;Mirabeau, to return to him. 
But the De Marignans, his wife’s relatives, appealed to a higher 
tribunal, and the decision given in his favour was reversed. How- 
ever, the marvellous ability and transcendent eloquence with which 
he had conducted his case, secured for him a seat in the National 
Assembly, a few years after, as deputy for Aix. After this, Mirabeau 
never again met his wife. 

When the Revolution ‘burst in all its fury on France, she fled, 
and lived abroad for some time in poverty. In 1796 she married a 
Sardinian officer, named De Rocca, who lived but for a year after, 
and in 1800 she died in the same room in Paris in which her 
first illustrious husband had breathed his last. 

On the conclusion of the trial at Aix, Mirabeau went to Paris, 
in which he remained but a brief period, and then proceeded to 
London. When leaving Paris he induced a young lady of the name 
of Von Haren, with whom he had become acquainted, to accom- 
pany him to London. She is known to those intimate with his 
biography as Madame de Nehra. He lived in London for eight 
months, during which time he was only able to derive a very pre- 
carious existence by literary labour. He commenced a work, much 
after the style of our modern encyclopedias, entitled ‘‘The Con- 
servator,” but the publishers of that day considered the project as 
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too gigantic. Like most men gifted with genius, he was in advance 
of his time in all his ideas ; and, like all such men, he had to pay 
the penalty which the ignorance or indifference of the world imposes 
on those whose ideas anticipate the political or social state of a 
later period. 

However, he returned to France, after an eight months’ sojourn 
in London, having found it much more difficult to live as a littéra- 
teur in London than he did in Amsterdam. 

On his return to Paris, he was sent on a mission to the Court of 
Berlin, and when he again returned to France he marked the 
gathering thunderclouds of the Revolution. 

National bankruptcy was impending. Necker, and after him 
Calonne, could only stay it by constantly borrowing. Mirabeau, on 
his return to Paris, wrote some pamphlets on the financial difficulties 
of the kingdom, and their remedies, which immediately attracted 
public attention to the writer. In five years he was destined to be 
the greatest man in France, but at this period he was suffering from 
extreme pecuniary embarrassment. He was living thus almost in 
poverty, when the summons of the States-General sounded the tocsin 
of the Revolution. Mirabeau was returned as deputy for Aix as a 
representative of the people. In a short time, his Demosthenic 
eloquence, and capacity for dealing with the important subjects brought 
daily before the National Assembly, rendered him the most remarkable 
man in that illustrious assemblage. He took a leading part in the 
reforming legislation of the Assembly. His first famous speech 
related to the dismissal of the troops raised round Versailles by the 
Court party. His next oration was that on the appropriation of the 
Church property—that appertaining to the abbey lands and the 
monasteries. The condition of the Church in France, under the 
sixteenth Louis and his predecessor, was one which reflected no 
credit on the Catholic Church. But it cannot be said that the 
root of the evil lay in the Church. On the contrary, the evil was 
ofexternal growth. The abbeys and bishoprics were richly endowed, 
and the profligate and rapacious xob/esse, from the days of the 
thirteenth Louis, had, by the exercise of their influence and unjust 
privileges, used the Church as a mere profession of convenience, where- 
by they obtained dignities and vast incomes for their impoverished 
younger sons. The result of this system was the grave scandals that 
disgraced the Church in the pre-Revolution days, when bishops and 
cardinals, who were scions of the old nod/esse, and whose lives were not 
saintly, revelled in their many thousands a year, while the village 
curés starved on less than ahundred, There can be no doubt that 
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one of the causes which hurried on the great political convulsion of 
’89 was the anomalous condition of the French Church. 

To the unbiassed student of history, it appears evident that, towards 
the close of 1789, Mirabeau foresaw the sanguinary and anarchical 
character which the Revolution was assuming. He doubtless in his 
soul abhorred the despotism of a faction as much as he detested the 
tyranny of the crowned despot, and he foresaw clearly the sanguinary 
nature of the rule which would be instituted by Robespierre and the 
Jacobin party behind him if they succeeded in overturning the 
Monarchy. Mirabeau was not a Republican. He desired the 
overthrow of the feudal despotism that had existed under the 
old régime, and the establishment of a Constitutional Monarchy 
after the English type. Foreseeing what the Revolution was drifting 
to, he wished to save the Monarchy, and he had intimated this, 
towards the close of 1789, more than once to the King and the 
Court. But the Court faction were embittered against him by what 
he had already done in the cause of freedom ; and Marie-Antoinette, 
who was but the tool of the imbecile wod/esse of the Court, dissuaded 
the King from accepting the overtures of Mirabeau. In November 
1789, he gave the Monarchy its last chance, by advocating that a 
Minister might retain his seat in the Assembly. But the King, 
blind to his danger, vacillated, and the Court party gave no support 
to this proposal of Mirabeau’s, which, by placing power in his own 
hands, was meant to save the Monarchy and the Court from the 
doom which he saw impending. It was in vain, owing to the hatred 
and mistrust with which the Court regarded him. Thus passed 
away 1789 and the spring of 1799, in vacillation on the part of the 
King, and growing power and influence on the part of the sanguinary 
party who were led by Robespierre. 

Meantime, Mirabeau’s fame as an orator increased, until he was 
acknowledged as the most eloquent speaker France had ever 
produced. Unfortunately for his fame, he also became noted as the 
most profligate man in France, even in that period of roués. 

In May 1790, the King and Queen became alive to the awful 
danger which surrounded them, and saw too late the error they had 
made in not accepting Mirabeau’s aid before. A message was 
conveyed to Mirabeau that the Queen would meet him at Saint 
Cloud to arrange for the safety of the Monarchy, which the daily 
increasing violence of the Jacobin party threatened with destruction. 
In the shadow of the old castle of Henri Quatre took place the 
meeting between Marie-Antoinette and the man whom, up to that 
time, she had regarded as the most terrible assailant of the 
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Monarchy. There can be no doubt that he vowed to save the 
dynasty, as some of his biographers relate ; but it was all too late. 
The unbounded profligacy into which he had launched in 1790, 
coupled with the superhuman labours of his public life, had already 
numbered his days. His health failed altogether in the spring of 
the ensuing year, and in April 1791, he expired in the house he had 
taken in the Rue St. Honoré. Almost his last words were, “I bear 
in my heart the dirge of the Monarchy, the ruins whereof will now 
be the prey of the factions.” His death, like his life, had its dra- 
matic surroundings. A notable characteristic of this extraordinary 
man through life was his love of flowers and music. When he was 
dying he requested that the room should be strewn with flowers, and 
that music should be played. And so on April 2, 1791, in his 
forty-second year, died Riqueti de Mirabeau, the veritable “Soul of 
the French Revolution.” 

One of the last labours he was engaged on in the Legislative 
Assembly was the preparation of a bill for the abolition of the law 
of primogeniture. When the fatal illness which terminated his 
existence overtook him, he confided the advocacy of this measure to 
his illustrious friend, Talleyrand, the ex-bishop of Autun. Some 
hours preceding his death, a priest who had been an intimate friend 
called upon him, and implored him to accept spiritual aid, but he 
refused, and with a faint smile remarked that “it was unnecessary, as 
the bishop,” referring to Talleyrand, “ had just left him.” 

With Mirabeau perished the “last hopes of the Monarchy.” 
The tumultuous waves of the Revolution were fast surging round it, 
and none knew better than Mirabeau that his own death would 
ring the knell of the Monarchy. Hence his last thoughts were of 
the Bourbons, who had rejected his aid a year before, and who had 
appealed to him when the approach of death left him powerless to 
save them. He had been the master spirit of the Revolution, and he 
was the only man in France capable of controlling it. His last 
words, referring to the Monarchy—expressed with that eloquence 
which had distinguished him through life—proved to be a prophecy 
which was verified to the letter a brief period afterwards. 

The announcement of Mirabeau’s death was received with a wild 
outburst of grief through Paris and all France. Everywhere there 
was mourning for the Great Tribune, whose courage and intellect, at 
critical moments in the early days of the National Assembly, and 
whose eloquence all through that stormy period, had overthrown the 
feudal despotism of centuries—everywhere sincere regret, except by 
the small and daring faction led by Robespierre. There was secret 
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joy in the Jacobin clubs, for the death of Mirabeau gave them their 
first chance of furthering their sanguinary policy. He had divined 
their intentions, since one night about a year preceding his death, 
when he had gone down to the Jacobin club frequented by Robes- 
pierre and the thirty Jacobin deputies who formed his party. 
Mirabeau, in a heated discussion, called out—“ Let my friends sur- 
round me!” but not one stood by him. From that time he clearly 
foresaw the length to which the Jacobin party were prepared to go, 
if they attained power in France. 

The obsequies of Mirabeau were the most magnificent and impres- 
sive ever accorded to any man in France before. No king, warrior, or 
statesman had ever such a funeral. The streets for miles round the 
route of the funeral procession were crowded by mourners. Imme- 
diately following the bier walked the ministers of the king ; then the 
delegation from the Assembly, comprising deputies of all political 
parties, and embracing in its ranks men who were the most illustrious 
in France ; next followed the judges and other high legal dignitaries ; 
after them, representatives of the municipality of Paris, and delega- 
tions from various provincial municipalities ; and then followed all 
Paris, or as much of it as could reach the main route of the proces- 
sion or crowd the by-streets. Infantry and cavalry representing the 
army were also present, and added to its impressiveness. The pro- 
cession thus wound its way from the Rue St. Honoré to the church 
of St. Eustache, where the funeral orations were to be delivered. 
It was evening when the vast corfége reached this church, where 
impressive orations were delivered and religious rites performed, 
followed by the volleying of musketry. Thence the procession 
resumed its way to the church of St. Génevitve, since known as the 
Panthéon, a building dedicated to the great men of France, in the 
vaults of which it was arranged that the remains of Mirabeau should 
be interred. It was midnight when the procession arrived at the 
church of St. Génevitve, amid the flickering of torches and the 
dirge-like music of the bands. And then, amid the booming of 
cannon and the mourning of all Paris, the coffin of Mirabeau was 
lowered into the vaults of the Panthéon. 

To the writer who can, through nearly the lapse of a century, 
calmly and dispassionately review the startling events of that stormy 
epoch, the name of him who typified the soul and force of the 
Revolution in its early days, before it degenerated into anarchy and 
delirium, can command nothing but sympathy and admiration— 
sympathy for the misfortunes of his ill-fated career ; admiration for 
that eloquence and genius which, in the two years that closed his 
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ill-starfed life, have given him imperishable renown. His misfor- 
tunes, to a great extent, were due to that profligacy which has so 
deeply shadowed his fame; but with reference to this failing, it 
might be well to refer briefly—as he has been depicted by some 
writers as a monster, and his failings grossly exaggerated and dis- 
torted—to the statement of one of his biographers, on the unim. 
peachable testimony of a doctor awho was Mirabeau’s medical 
adviser for years, that he was subject to an infirmity which occa- 
sionally left his passions almost uncontrollable. 

As to the charge of cowardice which has been also levelled against 
him, it is hardly necessary to say anything. It is true that Mirabeau 
was frequently challenged to duels in a land where the laws daily 
permitted the use of the sword or pistol, and that he never fought. 
But it would be absurd to brand him as a coward because he would 
not fight with every Jacobin who might be instigated by Robespierre 
and “ the Thirty” to pick a quarrel with him, or with those of a 
better class, but who were merely the paid agents of the insidious 
Orleans or the Court faction. He had given proofs of his courage 
years before by challenging de Gassand in a matter already referred 
to. And again, when some of his enemies had a slanderous report 
circulated, that he was intriguing with the Duc d’Orleans against the 
cause of the people and the Revolution, he rode down to the As- 
sembly, despite the entreaties of all his friends, through a brutal 
mob, which threatened every moment to tear him asunder. When 
he reached the Assembly he disproved the charge. 

That he used his best efforts, until illness struck him down, to save 
the Monarchy, cannot be denied. But he never advocated a republic ; 
and the most sweeping legislative reformers could not have achieved 
more than Mirabeau had done, in the brief period since his first ap- 
pearance in the States-General till illness removed him. From the 
night of his visit to the Jacobin Club, when they repudiated his leader- 
ship, he foresaw clearly what the Revolution would drift to, should 
any cause remove his own control. From that night it is evident 
that Mirabeau saw that two forces were at work, one or other of 
which was destined to direct the Revolution. The one force was his 
own genius and eloquence, which commanded the respect of the 
Assembly and the Court, and which was feared by “ the Thirty ;” the 
other force was “ Robespierre and the Thirty,” who formed the 
Jacobin party. Mirabeau was satisfied with the march of the Revo- 
lution, and with the magnificent results which had been attained, 
and he was anxious to conserve those newly-won liberties which had 
succeeded in changing a feudal despotism into a constitutional 
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monarchy. Had he lived, he would doybtless have known how to 
deal with the Jacobin party, and would, of course, have directed the 
course of the Revolution through quite a different channel from that 
which it took under the Jacobins. 

To the superficial student of the French Revolution, it may 
appear strange that the Jacobin party, which formed a small 
minority, and which was not distinguished by genius or eloquence, 
should have so rapidly attained supreme control in France. But 
it is not difficult to discover the causes. In Mirabeau was typified 
and concentrated the intellectual power of the Revolution—the 
power which could reconstruct where it destroyed. On his death he 
left no successor. The Assembly split up into factions. The 
noblesse were furious at all that had been conceded; the writers, 
and orators, and “ Moderates,” who formed the brilliant Girondist 
party, were distrusted by the wob/esse and hated by the Jacobins ; 
and the army was already corrupted by the soldiers who had returned 
with Lafayette from America, or by agents of “the Thirty.” The 
King could not trust the army—all was division and dissension, and 
so the Monarchy was doomed. In a number of factions where the 
military element is excluded, the most advanced generally overawe 
and rule the others ; and so, when the Monarchy fell, the nod/esse and 
Girondist factions were doomed in their turn by the Jacobins, which 
represented the only force in the Revolution on the death of 


Mirabeau. 
J. A. BERMINGHAM, 





A CALIFORNIAN FOREST. 


N no country in the world has Nature distributed her gift of 

beauty more unequally than in California. As you travel from 

one grand district to another, you pass through wide tracts of such 

weary ugliness as you never could expect to find so near the majestic 
crags and forests of the Sierra Nevada. 

It must, however, be confessed that much of the dreary desolation 
is of man’s creation, and marks the region where “placer,” Ze. 
surface, gold-mining, has destroyed the whole face of the country, re- 
moving every particle of earth, and leaving only curiously skeletonised 
rocks; while streams, once clear and rippling, now continue to 
practise the lesson they, have been taught, and only run red mud, 
indicating that somewhere along their course patient Chinamen or 
Indians are busily washing “the tailings,” ze the refuse earth, 
seeking for such particles of gold as have escaped the more impetuous 
Anglo-Saxon. 

A handful of such frugal toilers are the only symptoms of life to 
be seen near the dreary deserted mining towns, which (having sprung 
into being with mushroom speed, as one district or another found 
favour with the miners) are now abandoned to the slow work of 
decay. While the eye rests wearily on the long rows of wretched 
shanties or more pretentious houses—all wooden—a feeling of deeper 
regret may spring up for the once beautiful trees which, after 
growing through centuries in ever-increasing strength and grace, 
were doomed to perish for such use as this. This was the feeling 
which forced itself on my mind, when, after a long spell of delight 
in the forests of Mariposa, and amid the manifold attractions of the 
wonderful Y6 Semité, I had to return to lower levels and travel for a 
couple of days across this dreary region of grilling heat and dust 
in order to reach the lovely forests of Calaveras. 

I had been living in the Sierras since the early spring—now it was 
midsummer—and as we drove across a vast plain, which in April had 
been rich pasture-land, bright with gay blossoms, we could scarcely 
recognise any trace of vegetation, so thickly coated with dust was 
the sun-dried hay. Dust like the finest flour flying in choking clouds, 
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the road only to be distinguished as a broad track of deeper dust. 
No shadow anywhere, but overhead a fierce scintillating sun, blazing 
with sickening heat. Then we descended by a series of steep zig- 
zags into the gorge of the Stanislaus River, where the sun’s vertical 
rays seemed concentrated, for the hot air blowing in our faces was 
like the blast from a furnace. At all these frightfully dangerous 
gradients, the drivers invariably whip up their teams of five or six 
horses, three abreast, and tear down just as fast as they can lay foot 
to ground. The roads are narrow, with only just room’ to pass 
another wheeled vehicle. There is no parapet—not even a fence, 
to mark the edge below which lies the steep descent of many hundred 
feet, to the dark chasm from which rises the tumultuous roar of unseen 
waters. A parapet would be considered an extravagance. It wouldn’t 
pay ! 

Round these rapid curves and dizzy ledges the six-horse team and 
heavy coach rattled as cheerily as ever coach ran on the old Highland 
road, never relaxing pace, save when, at some particularly dangerous 
spot, we encountered heavily-laden waggons, drawn by six or eight 
pairs of mules. We met a mule train coming up the gorge as we de- 
scended, and watched breathlessly while the outer wheels grazed within 
six inches of the precipice, and then rattled on again. It was bad 
enough, even on an ordinary forest road, to meet a waggon-train of 
long heavy-wheeled timber carts, with one man to guide each team 
of eight or ten mules. He generally sits on one, and guides the 
others with a single rein, but chiefly by voice, addressing each by 
name ; he puts on the drag by means of a rope which works an 
iron lever, and if the road is too narrow to pass he must pull up in 
the bush on one side—no easy task. We rushed full tilt down the 
break-neck descent, the coachman working the brake with his foot, 
and talking to his horses in the most calm matter-of-fact way, as if the 
apparent danger was not worth a thought (they do sometimes cause 
“an almighty smash,” and when they do so, it is something for the 
survivors, if there are any, to remember). 

When we had safely climbed up the other side of the furnace gorge, 
the driver, who had spent the two previous nights at “ balls,” became 
so overpowered with sleep that he could no longer keep his eyes 
open. Happily, the only other passenger proved equal to the occasion, 
and taking the ribbons, allowed the wearied driver to take possession 
of the inside and sleep in peace. 

In the afternoon we changed coaches at another decaying mining 
town, and then commenced a long steady pull uphill, very hard on 
the horses. But the unfeeling human beings, whose faces were ence 
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more turned towards the Sierras, rejoiced at every upward step. The 
road led on through a forest of ever-increasing beauty, till at length we 
reached the very perfection of forest glory, and knew that we were 
nearing Calaveras. As we ascended the air became bitterly cold, 
and probably the intense heat of the day made us more sensitive to 
the change. It was late at night ere we reached the clean cosy Cottage 
Hotel, where we were welcomed with true Californian cordialjty. 

The house stands on rising ground in the very heart of the most 
glorious forest, on the edge of perhaps the grandest existing grove of 
the Giant Sequoia, which Englishmen will so unreasonably persist in 
calling Wellingtonia, to the extreme, and most just, annoyance of the 
Americans, and more especially of the Californians, who alone can 
claim possession of these mighty trees, the monarchs of the Sierras. 
I suppose no other species exists, so limited in its distribution, as the 
Sequoia. These patriarchal brethren have apparently agreed to 
divide the land, for the one (the Redwood Sequoia Sempervirens) 
holds undivided sway in the low Coast Range which runs parallel 
with the shores of the Pacific. Zhere, and there only, is it to be 
found. 

On the other hand, the big trees (Sequoia Gigantea) make their 
home exclusively in the Sierra Nevada, and there only in a few clearly 
defined groves. As yet I believe that only eight groves have been 
discovered, all growing in rich vegetable mould, on a foundation of 
powdered granite. Of these the most northerly is Calaveras, and the 
most southerly is on the south fork of the Tule River. The others 
are the Stanislaus, the Merced and Crane Flat, the Mariposa, the 
Fresno, the King’s and Kaweah Rivers, and the north fork of the Tule 
River. It is worthy of note that the most northerly groves are found 
at the lowest level, Calaveras being only 4,759 feet above the sea, 
while the Tule and Kaweah belts range over the Sierras at about 
7,000 feet. The number of sequoias in the northern groves is 
reckoned to be as follows : Calaveras, 90 ; Stanislaus or South grove 
of Calaveras, 1,380 ; of over one foot in diameter—many of these are 
upwards of thirty in diameter ; Mariposa,600. The beautiful Fresno 
grove, some miles from Mariposa, has 1,200; Merced has 50; 
Tuolumne, 30. The southern belts have not yet been fully explored, 
but are apparently the most extensive. 

I had visited the Mariposa grove while the winter snow still lay 
deep on the ground, and had gathered the strange Californian snow- 
flowers (Sarcodes sanguinea), which grow singly, somewhat resembling 
scarlet hyacinths, but rising straight up from the newly thawed earth, 
like tongues of vivid flame. Later I had passed through the 
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Tuolumne grove, where one grand old ruin, known as “The Dead 
Giant,” had been so entirely hollowed by long use as a chimney, 
that the road-makers could not resist the temptation of completing 
the work of the camp fires, so they cut a great archway right through 
the further side of the poor dead stump, and led the road through it, 
so that now the high, crowded coach daily passes through the very 
heart of the great tree which may have been young in the days of 
Julius Ceesar. 

Now I had reached the loveliest forest that dreams could picture, 
and the joyous summer added its treasures of delight to the ever-green 
pine and cedar shade. Here are yellow pines and sugar pines, silver 
firs and cedars, Douglas and Williamson spruces, and many another, 
all growing happily together, singly or in beautiful family groups. 
And scattered all through the grove are the majestic sequoias, like 
tall red towers, their summits lost to sight in the interlacing boughs 
of lower trees, which stand around like vassals guarding their chief. 
And herein these vassals do a kindly office, for it must be confessed 
that the very small amount of foliage which covers these huge stems 
appears altogether out of proportion, and irresistibly suggests irreverent 
comparison with the funny little Dutch trees in the Noah’s Ark of our 
nurseries. 

Hence one’s first impressions of the Sequoia are apt to be 
unsatisfactory. I confess that my own were so. The very name 
of Giant Cedars recalled memories of blissful days in the Himalayan 
forests, where cedars meant stately Deodaras, more majestic than any 
Cedar of Lebanon, with wide-spreading arms outstretched over awful 
precipices, and layers of velvety-green foliage dotted with lovely cones.! 
So that at first it was hard to realise that these Californian cedars were 
altogether justified in concentrating all their growing power in one 
steady upward direction. Great towers of Babel they seemed to me, 
or (were I speaking to one familiar with old Delhi, and the mighty 
works of the great Mahommedan emperors) I should say that to me 
they chiefly recalled the Kootub Minar, that gigantic minaret of 
warm red sandstone which seems to cleave the heavens. 

These cedar towers bear a thick soft coating of bark, of a rich 
golden red or warm sienna colour, so that when the light falls upon 
them they look like pillars of fire. They are deeply grooved with 
vertical indentations which give them a strong resemblance to fluted 
columns. The bark, which is about eighteen inches in thickness, is 
like soft plush, and so very porous that it is supposed to act as lungs 
for the great tree, whose supply of foliage appears wholly inadequate 

1 From the Hebrides to the Himalayas. C. F. Gordon Cumming, 
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for breathing purposes. These giants are scattered among thousands 
of other grand pines and cedars, with grey, white, red, or yellow stems, 
all faultlessly perpendicular, and from their drooping boughs hang 
long waving draperies of the loveliest bright yellow lichen, like 
embodied rays of sunlight. This lichen is a thing by itself for beauty. 
In no other land have I seen anything of the sort, and its effect in 
the forest is most fairylike. 

There was one glade in the forest which, above all others, seemed 
to me suggestive of a glorious natural cathedral, the mighty stems 
forming long dreary aisles. At one glance I could count twenty of 
the huge red columns, which, seen in their gloom against the light, 
are of a dark morocco colour, like porphyry, while the lesser shafts of 
grey, red, and yellow grouped themseives like pillars of many-coloured 
marbles, grey granite and sienna. And the eastern light streaming 
through the silvery grey-green of the pines or the mellow golden-green 
of the hazel undergrowth, became subdued, just as it is in very old 
churches with greenish glass. It was altogether beautiful—solemn 
and still—not a sound to be heard save the chirruping of insects and 
a few low bird-notes—not a full chorus, but a subdued under-tone. 

As regards the wonderful size of the Sequoia, that is a matter which 
does not at first fully come home to one. The fact is, that all the 
trees are so large, that one fails to realise the magnitude of the giants. 
All have increased in proportion. It requires a mental calculation 
to convince oneself that the transformation is something quite out of 
the common. It is only when you come to walk in and out of the 
hollow trees, and to circle round them, and take a constitutional by 
walking alongside of a fallen giant, or perhaps (if it has done duty as 
a chimney before it came to grief) by riding up inside the hollow for 
a considerable distance, that you begin to understand their size. You 
do so best when, standing on the ground beside a prostrate tree 
lying buried in a ditch of its own making, you look up at a red wall 
rising perhaps fifteen or twenty feet above your head, bulging outwards 
considerably, and extending in a straight line for three hundred feet 
along the ground, and tell yourself that it is only a tree! The 
owners of the beautiful grove near the Hotel have erected tall ladders 
to enable people to climb on to some of these heights and walk along 
the fallen trees as if on garden terraces. It sounds cockney, but it is 
decidedly pleasant to gain a view of the forest from an elevation of 
thirty feet, and it is not everyone who can scale the red rampart 
without the aid of the ladders. 

If you choose to clamber along the upturned roots, you may 


find an airy seat some forty feet above the ground. This sounds 
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high, but on further consideration you begin to marvel how such 
extraordinarily small roots can ever have formed a fit pedestal for so 
ponderous a weight. They have literally no depth and a com- 
paratively small spread, so that they have merely a superficial hold 
on the earth’s surface. Yet this slight support has enabled these 
huge bodies to resist the wild storms of many centuries. 

All the big trees of the district are concentrated in two groves, 
namely, the little forest gem of Calaveras, and a much larger belt 
known as the South Park Grove, on the Stanislaus River, about six 
miles farther. 

In the Calaveras grove all the Sequoias lie within an area of fifty 
acres, over which space altogether about a hundred lie scattered singly 
or in groups. Of these, twenty attain a circumference of about eighty 
feet near the base, and one, which is distinguished as the Father of 
the Forest, is found to measure 110 feet round ; it now lies prostrate, 
and has apparently done so for many a century, for the well-nigh 
imperishable wood is in part decayed, and long use as a chimney 
had burnt out its inside and destroyed its summit ere it fell. The 
portion that still remains is like a long mountain, and two large 
archways have been cut into the side of the said mountain, in order 
that those whose taste lies in that line may ride into the hollow trunk, 
and come out by the further opening. It is estimated that the tree, 
when perfect, must have been about 450 feet in height. Of the trees 
now standing, four exceed 300 feet in height, and one measures 325. 
About twenty-five are said to exceed 250 feet. 

One can perhaps better realise what these sizes mean, by finding 
the amount of house-room to be obtained within a hollowed tree. 
Several, such as “ Miner’s Camp” and “ Pioneer’s Camp,” have been 
used as temporary homes. In the latter, fifty persons can find sitting 
room ; others are used for stabling horses. 

Two grievous acts of sacrilege were perpetrated by certain Goths 
soon after the discovery of this forest sanctuary. Finding that no 
one would believe in the measurements of the monster trees, they 
resolved to convince sceptics, and fill their own pockets, by sacrificing 
two of the noblest trees, and distributing sections of wood and of 
bark to various parts of the world. To this end, one of the noblest 
trees was felled—an operation which kept five men hard at work for 
twenty-two days, boring through the tree with pump-augers. Even 
after the poor giant had been sawn in two, it refused to fall, and its 
murderers had to work for three days more driving in wedges on one 
side, till they succeeded in tilting it over, and great was the fall of it. 
Then they smoothed the poor stump at six feet from the ground, 
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removed its bark and built a pavilion over it, in which a party of 
thirty-two persons found room to dance—not a savage war-dance 
over a mighty conquered monarch, but commonplace quadrilles, with 
attendant musicians and spectators, all crowded into this novel ball- 
room. Its diameter is twenty-four feet, and its age, reckoned by the 
rings of actual growth, is found to be about 1,300 years. 

More barbarous still was the fate of the venerable Mother of 
the Forest, who was stripped of her bark to the height of 116 feet 
from the base. It was removed in sections, each duly numbered, 
in order to be rebuilt and exhibited in various places ; but a num- 
ber of unbelieving sight-seers supposed the huge erection to be a 
fraud, made up of many trees. Finally it was taken to the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, where it was unfortunately destroyed in the 
great fire. Strange to say, though the poor tree was thus ruthlessly 
dealt with in the year 1858, she is not quite dead, though naked and 
miserable, a ghastly object, her sides still transfixed with wooden 
implements of torture; which once supported the scaffolding on which 
stood her tormentors. 

There is just one other detail which savours unpleasantly of 
cockneyism, namely, that every sequoia in Calaveras grove has received 
a distinctive name, which in some cases is engraved on a granite tablet 
and inserted in the bark. I do not dislike such names as “ Pride of the 
Forest,” “The Beauty of the Forest,” “The Sequoia Queen and 
her Maids of Honour ;” nor do “Hercules,” “The Twins,” or “The 
Hermit,” sound amiss. There is something distinctive in such names 
as “ The Granite State,” “Old Republican,” or “Old Dominion,” and 
no one can grudge the dedication of a special tree to Old Dowd, the 
discoverer of the grove, who was supposed to be romancing so freely 
that none of his comrades would accompany him to Calaveras, till he 
baited his trap with imaginary grizzly bears. But why every tree 
should be alike nicknamed in honour of minor mortals of exceedingly 
varied merit is a mystery to the mere lover of beautiful nature. 

One of the loveliest groups, called “the Three Graces,” seems to 
spring from one root ; tapering symmetrically upwards, they tower side 
by side to a height of 290 feet, their united circumference being about 
95 feet. The “Two Guardsmen” are each 300 feet in height, and 
respectively 65 and 70 feet in circumference. ‘These stand sentinel 
at the entrance to this wonderful forest. 

Less gemlike in its compactness, but more free from any trace 
of man’s marring hand, is the South Grove, which is the largest Big 
Tree Colony which has been yet discovered, 1,300 sequoias of over 
one foot in diameter having been counted in a belt of forest about 
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three miles in length by two in width. To reach it from Calaveras 
we followed a beautiful but very steep trail, up high ridges and down 
into deep gorges, commanding ever-varying views, and at every turn 
became more deeply impressed by the indescribable grandeur of those 
glorious coniferous forests—the vast beautiful wilderness, where rarely 
a human ear caiches the murmur of the lullabies which winds and 
rushing rivers sing ceaselessly to the mountains and pine forests. 
Tall green spires crown every ridge, and rise in clusters from the lower 
levels—grand trees of larch-like growth, middie-aged, hoary, dead— 
some lightning-stricken, standing ghastly and bleached—some lying 
prostrate, half buried in moss and veiled by a rich undergrowth of 
aspen, dwarf spruce, and cotton-wood. 

We rode past tall sugar-pines so exquisite in their elegance that I 
could have lingered beside them for hours, but of course the one aim 
and object of our pilgrimage was to visit the biggest trees ; and we 
certainly saw giants. I sketched one which measures 105 feet in 
circumference—at least, this is the accepted measurement. The fact is 
that the base of the Sequoia expands almost like a funnel ; so, accord- 
ing as the measuring string is passed round a foot higher or lower, 
does the result vary. Ordinary mortals measure at about seven feet 
above the ground, being as high as theycan reach. Scientific people 
do not care to measure below twelve feet from the ground, above 
which height the tree tapers very gradually to the summit. 

Several of the grandest trees have been blown over, not recently, 
but in some terrific tempest long years ago. One of these is called 
“Goliath.” In falling, it sank into the earth for a depth of fully four 
feet, and yet as I rode alongside of it, though I was on a very tall horse, 
my head did not reach half-way up the side of the stem. Someone 
measured it about 150 feet from the root and found that it was 45 feet 
in girth even there. So he could have cut out a second block of 
well-nigh imperishable wood 15 feet square by 120 feet long! Only 
think how many centuries it must have taken to grow. 

We remarked with much-wonder how very few young sequoias 
seem to be growing up, and I am told that throughout the northern 
forests the same thing has been observed, and that many of the old 
trees are childless. It is almost feared that in these groves the species 
is doomed to extinction. 

In the southern belts, however, the young trees grow heartily 
everywhere, multitudes of seedlings and saplings springing up alike 
in rich moist meadows and on rocky ledges and moraines ; so there, 
the danger of extinction lies not in natural causes, but in the ravages 
of sheep-feeders and lumberers, who not only cut the young timber, 
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but, when clearing the ground for fresh operations, burn the refuse, 
and so destroy thousands of seedlings. 

Some years ago, the Californian Government enacted a law for- 
bidding the cutting down of trees over sixteen feet in diameter ; but 
as no penalty attaches to burning these, or to cutting down all lesser 
ones, the law is practically worthless, and ruthless lumberers still set 
up their saw-mills on the edge of the sequoia belt, and convert all 
they can into timber. Not very long ago, five saw-mills reckoned 
that in the previous season they had cut over two million feet of Big 
Treelumber! If such devastation is allowed to go on unchecked, the 
extermination of the species will follow pretty closely on its discovery, 
and soon the glory of the primeval forest will be little more than a 
memory. Mercifully, the owners of saw-mills find that they cannot 
conveniently “ handle” these monarchs, which are alike awkward to 
saw down and to cut up, so there is less danger of their being 
tempted to evade the law which protects the larger trees, con- 
sequently only the younger ones are thus ruthlessly destroyed. 

The largest sequoia yet discovered is on King’s River, about 
forty miles from Visalia. It is forty-four feet in diameter. A hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet in circumference. Wouldn’t an English 
forester open his eyes pretty wide at such a giant as this? The 
forest in which this patriarch reigns extends for about one hundred 
and fifty miles, having a general width of ten miles. It clothes the 
ridges which divide the Kaweah and King’s Rivers and their tribu- 
taries, and includes the finest belt yet discovered of the great sequoia, 
the largest trees being generally found in the valleys where the soil 
is moist, and at a general elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above 
the sea-level. 

To the traveller accustomed to forests of mixed timber, such as 
clothe the beautiful Himalayas so gloriously, one of the most striking 
features of these Californian forests is the fact that they are altogether 
coniferous, and the marvel is how so great variety can be obtained from 
pines, firs, spruces, cedars, and junipers, unmingled with any hard- 
wood worth speaking of. These grow singly, or in families, lying in 
belts at varying altitudes, each species favouring some special level, 
so that an experienced mountaineer and forester can form a tolerable 
estimate of the height to which he has attained by noting the kinds 
of trees around him, and their condition. 

Some, however, have a very wide range, and are found at almost 
every altitude. This is especially true of the Yellow Pine, also 
called the Silver’ Pine,’ which is the Mark Tapley of the Sierras. 


1 Pinus ponderosa. 
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No matter how bare the rock ledge, or how unsheltered the spot—on 
the bleakest crags, 8,000 feet above the sea, it contrives to exist, and 
rears a brave ever-green head. Though dwarfed and stunted, it 
is always picturesque, throwing out gnarled and twisted boughs. 
Through long centuries these much-enduring trees have done cease- 
less battle with adverse circumstances, struggling with the ungenial 
rock for a niggardly subsistence, and battered by the winds and tem- 
pests. 

But while bravely making the best of difficulties, no tree more 
fully appreciates the good things of life, as shown by its luxuriant 
growth when living a cheery family life with its brethren in the 
forests, on good nutritious soil, and in an equable climate. Under 
these favourable circumstances it becomes almost as majestic as the 
Williamsonii or the Lambertiana. It flourishes at a very low 
elevation—less than 2,000 feet above the sea—but is to be seen 
in perfection in such sheltered valleys as the YO Semité. It receives 
its name of Silver Pine because of the silvery gleam of its glossy 
needles, on which the sunbeams play in ten thousand shimmering 
points of light. Yet the name of Yellow Pine is more truly 
descriptive of the tree, whose needles are actually of a warm golden 
green, and its bark a reddish yellow. The latter is several inches 
thick, and is laid on in scales, like armour. It is generally pierced 
by innumerable holes, drilled by the diligent woodpecker, as store- 
houses for his winter supply of acorns. Its purplish-green cones 
are about four inches long, and grow in clusters among tassels of 
long firm needles, each six or eight inches in length. A full- 
grown yellow pine averages 200 feet in height and eighteen feet 
in circumference, occasionally attaining to twenty-five feet in girth. 
It shoots heavenward as straight as a mast, and alas ! is greatly 
prized by the lumberers. 

Whenever a yellow pine stands alone on good soil, and with 
room to expand, its boughs feather down to the ground most grace- 
fully, but in general the lower part of the stem is bare, and only 
the upper half forms a green spire. Its boughs are so divided and 
subdivided as to form a bushy tree, therein greatly differing from a still 
more lovely tree, the Sugar-pine—whose graceful branches sweep in 
undivided lines for thirty or forty feet.' ‘To me, this stately tree is 
by far the loveliest object in the forests. She is the true queen of 
the Sierras. Whatever claims to masculine beauty and grandeur 
any other trees may possess, she, at least, stands unrivalled in grace 
and loveliness. I never see one of those tall, smooth, tapering 

' Pinus Lambertiana, 
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shafts, reaching up to the blue heaven, and thence outstretching its 
crown of long slender branches clothed in tender green, and ex- 
panding in faultless symmetrical curves, without receiving the same 
sort of impression as (alas ! how rarely !) is derived from the presence 
of a gracious and lovely woman. Even the youngest sugar-pines 
are things of beauty—fair daughters of a noble house, and full of the 
promise of ever-increasing loveliness when (after a strictly well-regu- 
lated youth of some sixty years, during which they adhere to the 
conventional forms of graceful, lady-like, young sugar-pines) they 
may begin to strike out an independent line of their own, and in 
the course of three or four hundred years, when they have attained 
a height of about 200 feet, and a girth of from eighteen to 
twenty feet, may boldly venture to throw out free and irregular 
branches, forty or fifty feet in length, sweeping in most graceful 
curves. 

Each branch is fringed with tassels of long fine needles, and 
from the tips of the slender, pensile boughs hang the most beautiful 
cones that exist in the whole pine kingdom—cones which are rarely 
less than fifteen, and often grow to eighteen, inches in length, 
averaging nine inches in circumference. When fully ripe the 
scales expand, and the cones are then fully fifteen inches in girth. 
They act as weights to draw down the tips of the branches. Their 
great size strikes one curiously, as compared with the small round 
cone of the Giant Sequoia. As the cones attain maturity, their deli- 
cate green changes to a rich purple hue, and then to a golden brown, 
which becomes yellowish as the opening scales reveal their inner 
sides, and long after the winged seeds have flown from their snug 
niches in the cone, these rich golden cones still cling to the boughs 
and mingle their mellow colouring with the green crop of the follow- 
ing year. But the sweet sunlit grass is all strewn with the great 
yellow cones which in former years have dropped to the ground, 
but seem in no hurry to decay. They ripen in September, when the 
seeds are carefully collected by men who have found them to be a 
profitable article of trade for the pine-growers of distant lands. 

But the pine-growers of Britain are unable to supply the altitude 
most dear to the sugar-pine--ranging from 3,000 to 7,000 feet, 
and, moreover, many a generation will come and go, ere arti- 
ficially reared trees can hope to approach the natural beauty of 
these free children of the mountain, some of which (with a cir- 
cumference of about thirty-five feet) are supposed to have already 
braved six hundred winters, yet show no symptoms of decay, nor 
any reason why they should not survive six hundred more, if only 
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they can escape the ruthless saw of the lumberer, or the still more 
cruel axe of the shingle-splitter. 

Unfortunately, the wood splits so readily that it finds especial 
favour with these men, to whom a tree represents only so many 
cubi¢ feet of timber, and so the loveliest creations of nature are 
hewn down, solely to be reduced to shingles, for building and roofing 
the most abject of huts. But where this sad fate has been arrested, 
the majestic tree still reigns supreme—a queen without a rival. Its 
warm brown stem is generally studded with golden lichen, which also 
hangs in long beard-like fringes from every bough. And not only do 
the pine-needles fill the air with resiny fragrance, but the wood itself 
has a pleasant smell, chiefly perceptible, alas! when the woodcutter 
has sealed its doom. 

The generous tree not only perfumes the clothes of the destroyer, 
but also gives him delicious white sugar, which, by many persons, is 
preferred to that of the sugar-maple. Whenever the tree is wounded 
either by fire or axe, there the sweet sap exudes, like the gum on 
our own cherry trees. Though naturally white, it so often flows from 
a wound charred by fire, that it is apt to assume a rich brown 
colour, like barley-sugar. Though pleasant to the taste, it cannot 
be eaten with impunity by all persons, being somewhat medicinal in 
its effects. It is curious that the bears, which have so keen a talent 
for scenting out honey and other sweet things, seem to avoid this 
natural sugar by instinct, and are never known to touch it. It is said 
to be useful as a cough lozenge, and is a remedy in lung disease. 

Next in beauty to the sugar-pine ranks the Williamson Spruce.! 
It is not so luxuriant in growth as many others, rarely, if ever, ex- 
ceeding 100 feet in height, and from four to five feet in diameter. 
Yet, while it possesses all the elegance and delicate curves of the 
sugar pine, it has strength to withstand the rudest storms, and grows 
best on frosty northern slopes, at an altitude of 6,000 to 8,000 
feet, where the snow lies so deep in winter as altogether to 
bury it. For so gently does this yielding tree droop beneath the 
gradually increasing weight of the snow, that not only the boughs, 
but even the slender main stem, bend like a reed, till it forms a 
perfect arch, and, as the snow falls deeper and deeper, the whole 
grove is literally buried—not an indication of a tree-top is to be 
seen. Thus sheltered from the wintry blasts, this graceful spruce lies 
hidden, till the return of warm spring melts the frozen snows, and 
the long-prisoned boughs, elastic as before, spring back to their 
accustomed position, and the beautiful tree reappears as fresh and 

1 Abies Williamsonii. 
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as green as ever, having survived the long winter without the loss 
of one slender branchlet or one drooping cone. The cones are 
small, not more than two inches in length, and of a purple colour. 

Very beautiful, too, is the Douglas Spruce,’ which, like the 
sugar-pine, attains a height of 200 feet, and a circumference of from 
twenty to twenty-five feet. There are some beautiful specimens of 
this spruce in the YO Semité Valley, and they looked their best 
in the early summer, when each spray was edged with a fringe of 
lovely fresh yellow-green needles, seeming as if the sunlight were 
flickering among its branches. 

A rival beauty is the Incense Cedar,? with its rich brown bark, 
and warm golden-green foliage. The young trees are feathered to 
the ground, their lower branches drooping, those nearer the summit 
pointing heavenward—the whole forming a perfectly tapering cone 
of richest green. The older trees throw out great angular arms, 
from which the golden lichens hang in long weird festoons and 
streamers like rays of tangible sunlight. Such beautiful lichen—of 
the most brilliant chrome and lemon-green colour—I know nothing 
like it in any other country. 

Two of the loveliest trees of the Sierra are those silver firs which 
botanists distinguish as the “lovely” and the “ grand” ;* but which 
to the Californians are simply Red-fir and White-fir, from the general 
colouring of their stem. Both species grow to a height of about 
200 feet in tall beautifully tapering spires. Some even overtop 
their fellows by an additional forty or fifty feet, and the stems attain 
to a circumference of from fifteen to twenty feet. The white-fir 
bears greyish cones, about four inches in length, which it carries 
upright, whereas those of the red-fir are purplish and about six inches 
in length, and they adorn the upper and under side of the boughs 
with equal impartiality. 

The average lifetime of these noble trees is estimated at from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty years. Wherever they find a 
desirable situation and suitable soil on ancient moraines, there they 
flourish, forming lovely groups, even at a height of 7,000 or 8,000 feet 
above the sea. These, however, are but, as it were, children among 
the trees of the Sierras, some of which, such as the Mountain Pine,‘ 
weather a thousand years, and attain their greatest perfection at an 
elevation of 10,000 feet. 

Another hardy tree, which keeps watch and ward with these 
mountain sentinels on all the bleakest exposures, is the Red Cedar,® 


1 Abies Douglasii. * Libocedrus decurrens. * Picea amabilis and Picea grandis, 
* Pinus monticola, 5 Funiperus occidentalis. 
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whose twisted, irregular boughs, bent and sometimes broken by the 
weight of snow and the fury of the winds, tell their story, as the 
rugged lines on an old weather-beaten face tell of the storms of life 
which have engraven them. These old-world trees are wonderfully 
picturesque. Many of them are merely huge shattered stumps, 
battered warriors, which have lost limb by limb, in many a hard-fought 
battle with wind and storm. 

These gnarled old trees are to me the source of ceaseless wonder: 
they adorn the barest, coldest domes and slopes of hard granite — 
inhospitable ground, where it seems impossible that any vegetable or 
animal life should exist ; yet here they have established themselves 
so firmly that not all the wild wintry tempests which for centuries 
have swept the Sierras have been able to dislodge them. They are 
the sturdiest and most enduring of trees, and their rich cool green 
foliage (rendered doubly valuable by its contrast with the rich cinna- 
mon colour and deep red-browns of the stem and boughs and rugged 
bark) forms the only point of positive colour in the bleak cold granite 
world, where they, alone, represent the vegetable world, and where 
the merry little chip-munks, most saucy of the squirrel tribe, prove 
that animal life can maintain itself even in that hungry region, 
though what they can find to eat passes my comprehension, for these 
patriarchal trees do not waste their energies in the production of 
many cones. 

Some pines bear cones which form an important item in the food 
of the wandering Indian tribes, but these grow far away.' The 
Fremontiana is found chiefly on the eastern foot ranges of the Sierras, 
in the districts where the Carson River and Mono-Lake Indians 
still dwell, and bears fruit abundantly, at an altitude of 8,000 
feet. It is a stumpy little pine, rarely exceeding twenty feet in 
height, or forming a stem more than one foot in diameter. Its 
crooked irregular branches bear a very large crop of small cones, 
about two inches long, each containing several edible kernels about 
the size of a large nut, and pleasant to the taste. They are ex- 
ceedingly nutritious, and are so abundant in certain districts that a 
diligent picker can gather about forty bushels in a season. Con- 
sequently it is a really valuable tree, and the Indians justly regard 
it as the food provided by the Great Father for their special use, and 
many a story of bloody revenge taken by the Red men against the 
aggressive Whites has been traced to the wanton destruction of these 
food-producing trees by the lumberers and settlers. This Nut Pine . 
keeps its succulent kernels so securely imbedded in their hard outer 

' Pinus Sabiniana and Pinus Fremontiana, 
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case that it requires the action of fire to force open the scales, within 
which they lie embedded. 

The other pine which furnishes an edible nut is the Sabiniana or 
Digger Pine. It requires much greater heat than the Fremontiana, 
and consequently grows on the hot foot-hills at an altitude of from 
500 to 4,000 feet. At first sight you scarcely recognise it as being a 
pine tree, so different is its growth from the ordinary stiffness of the 
family. Instead of all branches diverging from one straight main stem, 
perhaps 200 feet high, this little pine only attains a height of about 
fifty feet (which, however, is more than double the stature of its nut- 
bearing brother). It shoots upwards for about twelve or fifteen feet, 
and then divides into half a dozen branches, which grow in a loose 
irregular manner, generally, but not invariably, with an upward tend- 
ency. Thence droop the secondary boughs with pendent tassels of 
very long greyish-needles. ‘They are often a foot in length, and form 
the lightest, airiest of foliage, casting little or no shade. From each 
bundle of needles hangs a cluster of beautiful cones which in autumn 
are of a rich chocolate colour. ‘They grow to a length of about eight 
inches, and are thick in proportion. Both squirrels and bears climb 
the highest branches in search of these, well knowing what dainty 
morsels lie hidden within the armour-plated exterior of strong hooked 
scales. By diligent nibbling, even the little squirrels manage to 
extract the nuts, but the Indians simplify this labour by the use of 
fire. ‘They climb the trees and beat off the cones, or (more reckless 
than the bears) cut off the boughs with their hatchets; then, 
collecting the cones, they roast them in the wood-ashes, till the 
protecting scales burst open, when they can pick out the nuts and 
crack their hard inner shells, at their leisure, as they lie round their 
camp-fires at night, or bask idly in the sunlight through the long 
summer day. It is dirty work, as you can imagine ; but a little more 
or less misplaced matter, such as charcoal and resin, matters little in 
a filthy Indian camp. 

To me the most uninteresting tree of the Sierras is the Tamarack 
Pine,'! sometimes called the Two-leaved Pine, from the peculiar 
growth of its needles, which are set in long tassels, bearing clusters 
of small cones, which in the spring-time are of a rich crimson hue, 
an ornamental feather, which, however, does not compensate for the 
sparseness of the foliage. It is a small pine, compared with its 
neighbours—full-grown trees averaging fifty feet in height and seven 
in circumference. Each tree is a slim tapering spire, and a large 
grove affords little or no variety of form ; only, where the trees grow 

1 Pinus contorta.' 
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closer together in sheltered hollows, they assume an exceedingly 
slender character. The tamarack overspreads large districts in the 
higher ranges, flourishing at a height of 9,000 feet. Its presence 
appears to be favourable to the growth of succulent grasses, and 
the tamarack groves are dear to the shepherd, who therein finds 
sweetest pastures for his flocks. 

They have the disadvantage, however, of being exceedingly liable 
to be swept by forest fires, owing to the large quantity of resin which 
drips all over the bark, so that when, in seasons of drought, a chance 
spark falls among the sundried cones and needles, and so runs along 
the ground to the foot of one of these resin-sprinkled trees, it straight- 
way ignites, and, in a moment, the column of flame rushes up, only 
pausing, however, to consume the sap. For a few short seconds, the 
beautiful pyramid of rose-tinted flame envelopes the tree ; then fades 
away, and passes on to enfold another and yet another in its deadly 
embrace. For though the fire runs on so swiftly that the trees are 
scarcely charred, and not a twig burnt, they die all the same, and, 
after a while, their bark peels off, and the poor naked bleached trees 
remain standing intact—a weird forest. In course of years the boughs 
drop off, and wind and storm gradually complete the work of 
destruction. 

More provident with regard to fires is the little Hickory Pine,' so 
called by the miners on account of the hardness and white colour of 
its wood. It is only found in certain localities, on the lower hills, at an 
elevation of less than 3,000 feet. It is a graceful little tree, rarely ex- 
ceeding forty feet in height and one foot in diameter. Its branches are 
curved and slender, and its grey needles grow so sparsely as to cast little 
shadow. Its peculiarity lies in the fact that its hard glossy cones, or 
burs, as they are called, grow in circles right up the main trunk and 
along the principal branches, instead of clustering on the lesser boughs. 

Stranger still is the fact that these cones never drop off till 
the tree dies, but adhere to the parent stem, accumulating an ever- 
increasing store of ripe seed. Consequently no young trees are ever 
found near a flourishing grove; all the trees in one colony appear to 
be of the same age, which is attributed to the fact that, growing as 
they do on dry hill sides, clothed with inflammable scrub, and very 
liable to be swept by fire, the groves are periodically burnt, and, with 
them, all the cones borne by the trees throughout the whole course 
of their existence. Multitudes of these are merely charred, and the 
action of heat only bursts the hard scales, and leaves the seed free to 


sprout so soon as the ground cools and the rains moisten the soil. 
1 Pinus tuberculata. 
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Thus, phcenix-like, a new forest springs into being, so soon as the 
parent trees have been consumed. 

‘Though all alike children of the Sierras, the last half-dozen trees I 
have mentioned are not included (at any rate, hold no prominent 
place) in the beautiful forest of Calaveras, of which we were speaking, 
and which is to me an abiding memory of delight. 

But there is no use in attempting to paint such a place in words. 
All the thousand details that go to make it a scene of enchantment 
are indescribable. Each must imagine for himself the drowsy hum 
of bees and other insects—the flash of brilliant colour as a blue jay 
darts across the sunlight—the busy tapping of the scarlet-headed 
woodpecker—an occasional glimpse of a humming-bird, hovering 
for a few seconds, then vanishing as if hy magic—a flight of butter- 
flies, or a solitary heavy-winged moth—and, above all, the aromatic 
fragrance of pine and cypress and cedar, all mingling in the balmy 
health-giving breeze. These, and countless other delights, are all 
combined in the daily and hourly life of the happy few who find the 
will and the leisure to abide for a’season in the beautiful forests of 


the Californian Alps. 
C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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WALTHERVON DER VOGELWEIDE. 


T may be doubted whether there could be found, in the annals of 
any literature, a character more thoroughly typical of the age 
in which he lived than the old German Minnesinger Walther von der 
Vogelweide. Posterity has accepted the unanimous verdict of his 
contemporaries, which assigned him the first place amongst the 
minstrels of courtly love as the tenderest and most refined, as well 
as the most gifted and the most correct, of the tuneful and chivalrous 
brotherhood. In his charming love songs he lays before us a com- 
plete and striking picture of Minne-life in the highest phase of its 
development, and enables us to trace, in all their subtle details, the 
various forms of love which inspired the Minnesinger’s verse. 

But love is not the only source from which Walther draws his 
poetic inspiration. His deep and ardent patriotism reproduces in 
his verse the hopes and the fears, the despondency and the exultation 
with which he followed the varying fortunes of his country in its 
struggle for political freedom, and in its endeavours to shake off the 
papal power. It is more particularly this—the political—aspect of 
life that we purpose to develop in the following pages. 

There was full scope for the enthusiasm as well of the patriot as 
of the poet in the events amongst which Walther’s chequered life was 
thrown. His career began in the spring-tide of Minne-song. His 
youth and early training fell within the brilliant period of national 
glory under Frederick Barbarossa and Henry VI. at the close of the 
twelfth century. Whilst singing of May and Minne, amidst the 
delights of the Austrian Court, as the favourite of a happy nation, 
he formed his lofty ideal of German imperial power and world-wide 
sway. The accession of the powerful and ambitious Innocent III. 
to the papal throne marked the beginning of the minstrel’s wander- 
ings from court to court and from camp to camp. He was a witness 
of the stirring scenes in the mighty civil war which resulted in the 
ruin of the empire, in the wreck of the happiness and greatness of 
the German nation. In the evening of his life, when civil strife had 
subsided, another movement awakened his enthusiasm, and called 
him forth from the hearth for which he had so ardently longed in 
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the years of his wanderings, and which imperial liberality had at last 
given him. In accents of which age had not weakened the power, 
he called upon the German land to send forth its warriors for the 
deliverance of the Holy Places which had witnessed the birth, the 
miracles, and the death of the Redeemer. The remnant of his 
strength was devoted to the cause of the Cross, and the last scene of 
his eventful life closed with his pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

It is not possible to fix with absolute certainty the year of 
Walther’s birth, but we know that it must fall within the decade 
from 1160 to 1170. Still greater uncertainty prevails as to the poet’s 
birthplace. No fewer than nine districts lay claim to him, but the 
weight of evidence seems to be in favour of Tyrol. As regards the 
origin of the name which the poet bore, there can be but little doubt. 
In Old High German the word “ fogilweida” signified, according to 
the glossaries, an “aviarium.” The simplest and most reasonable 
supposition is, that either Walther’s father, or one of his ancestors, 
was appointed to superintend an “aviarium,” and that Vogelweide, 
from being the name of a preserve, became that of the family to 
whose care this preserve was entrusted. 

It is generally allowed that Walther was of noble descent. He 
gives himself the title “ Herr,” which, in those days, was a knightly 
distinction, and his contemporaries also designate him as “ Herr” 
Walther and “Herr” Vogelweide. This is notably the case with 
Wolfran, whose pride of birth was such that he declares his noble 
rank to be dearer to him than his fame in song, and who, most 
assuredly, would have been the last to bestow the distinctive epithet 
of nobility on a mere commoner. ‘The illumination prefixed to one 
of the manuscripts of Walther’s poems evidently attributes knightly 
rank to him. He is represented, as he describes himself in one of 
his poems, seated in the attitude of sad meditation on a moss-grown 
stone. Against the stone a knight’s sword, with belt attached, is 
leaning. Moreover, the same volume gives us Walther’s armorial 
bearings, which are : on gules a cage quadrate, or, the wires argent, 
pale-wise ; within the cage a falcon close, passant and regardant. 

Concerning Walther’s family and early life we know absolutely 
nothing. That he left the paternal roof at an early age we gather 
from his poems, but under what circumstances we cannot even con- 
jecture. We only know that it was at the Court of Leopold VI. of 
Austria that he first appeared and laid the foundation of his fame as 
a Minnesinger. 

In Austria I learnt to sing and say. 
Leopold’s court was one of the most brilliant in the whole empire, 
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and Vienna was considered second to Cologne only in size, wealth, 
and importance. The Duke’s generosity had attracted thither the 
most renowned of the Minnesingers, and amongst them the famous 
Reimar the Elder, the nightingale of Hagenau. In him the youthful 
Walther found not only a model, but a zealous teacher and a warm 
friend. Unfortunately, however, the friendship between the two 
poets was not lasting. Although we are not told in precise words 
the cause of this estrangement, the hint contained in Walther’s 
poem on the death of Reimar leads us to suppose that, in some 
form or other, jealousy and rivalry were at the bottom of it. 

At the time that Walther left the retirement of his Tyrolese 
home for the stirring life of ducal Vienna, the German Empire 
stood at the zenith of its greatness and of its might. The aged 
Barbarossa had just brought to a close the twenty years’ struggle 
with Italy. A few years later, Saladin’s triumphs in the East led 
the chivalrous Emperor to undertake, in the decline of his glorious 
life, the most splendid and imposing of the expeditions that 
ever Christianity sent forth to check the power of the Infidels. 
Barbarossa was succeeded on the imperial throne by Henry VL, 
one of the most powerful sovereigns that ever ruled the empire of 
the West. His weak body was animated by all Frederick’s energy, 
without any of his considerate scruples. He aimed at nothing less 
than a power such as Rome had possessed in the palmiest days of 
the Czesars—at an empire under which the sovereigns of Europe 
should be the vassals of the German Crown. But all these lofty 
plans were dispelled like vain dreams by Henry’s sudden death at 
Messina in 1198. The glory of Germany fell with him, and was 
succeeded by years of civil war and misery and humiliation. 

By a singular coincidence this national catastrophe, sufficient in 
itself to turn the whole current of Walther’s life, was accompanied 
by a complete change in the circumstances which had made his 
sojourn at the Court of Vienna a period of almost unalloyed 
happiness and prosperity, under the genial influence of which his 
fame had sprung up and spread to every court and through every 
province where the German tongue was spoken. 

Walther’s first patron, Duke Leopold, died in 1194, and was 
succeeded in Austria by his eldest son Frederick, and in Styria by 
his second son Leopold. The possible accession of the younger 
brother to the ducal throne seems to have been overlooked by the 
courtier poet ; and he had put himself to no pains to secure the 
young prince’s favour. Indeed, the mention of “an old offence’ 
would appear to point to something more than mere indifference. 
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When Frederick joined the ranks of the Crusaders in 1197, Leopold 
was appointed regent of Austria during his absence. From that 
moment Walther’s position at court underwent a ‘change. But 
when, on his brother’s death in 1198, the regent suddenly became 
duke, Walther at once recognised that for him “ the gate of fortune 
was barred.” With but a bleak prospect before him, the minstrel 
was obliged to abandon the scene of his early happiness and fame, 
and to seek shelter and patronage from some more friendly prince. 
It is under such circumstances as these that his wanderings begin. 
We can picture him as the illumination of the Manessian manuscript 
represents him. He is in the flower of his age : long flowing locks 
hang over his shoulders. His features, though not handsome, as he 
himself allows, are noble and manly, and set off by a full, fair beard. 
He wears the close-fitting cap of the time: his doublet is of a rich 
blue colour which contrasts sharply, but not unpleasantly, with his 
red hose. Mounted on his horse, and girded with his sword—for 
though a minstrel, he does not forego the privilege of his knightly 
rank,—with his violin by his side, he goes from castle to castle and 
from court to court. His wanderings have no fixed goal. He sets 
out in the morning not knowing whither his footsteps may stray, and 
commending himself to that same Providence that cares for his 
fellow-minstrels, the birds :— 

With Thy grace let me rise to-day, 

Be Thou, God! with me on my way, 

Lead and protect wherever I may ride. 

He is not always a welcome guest, for there are some to whom the 
warblings of the lark and the strains of the nightingale are impor- 
tunate ; and there are rude barons and churlish monks who have no 
hospitality for the minstrel and no praise for his lays. From these 
the wanderer turns with some disappointment but with no ill-will, at 
most flinging at them an epigram that will immortalise their mean- 
ness, as at the friars of Tegernsee. But when the great will not 
receive the minstrel, he can always depend on the generosity and the 
enthusiasm of the people. If the monks send him away “ merely 
damper from drinking water,” the citizen will share with him his 
can of wine. Though his Minne-lay may not reach the ear of noble 
dame, it will be learnt and treasured by the simple burgher-maid, for 
he does not disdain to play in the streets of towns or on the green 
of humble villages. He scatters music and poetry about him for the 
enjoyment of high and low alike, as impartially as the sun sheds its 
light and the breeze spreads its freshness. Thus he will visit “many 
lands from the Elbe to the Rhine and back to Hungary:” he will 
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learn “ the manners of men from the Seine to the Muor, from the Po 
to the Drave.” 

At the death of Henry VI. his son Frederick was only three years 
old. Philip of Suabia, the child’s uncle, at first endeavoured to secure 
the succession for his nephew, but yielding to the entreaties of the 
national party, he consented to accept the crown which Frederick 
was too young to wear, and was crowned, with the real crown jewels, 
at Mainz. Meanwhile, however, the papal faction had also been at 
work. It had chosen Otto of Braunschweig, and caused him to be 
crowned at Aachen, though only with false crown jewels—a circum- 
stance of no small importance in those days. The anarchy and 
confusion consequent on this double election first drew Walther into 
the political arena. He at once declared his sympathy for the 
national, as against the papal, party. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, on leaving Austria, Walther should have directed his steps 
towards the Rhine, where Philip held his court. He had left Vienna 
early enough to be present at Mainz on the coronation-day, and he 
embraced the opportunity which this gave him of laying his poetical 
homage at the feet of the new sovereign. The youthful Hohen- 
staufen, “the young sweet man,” received the poet with his wonted 
affability, and Walther’s head, which “had sunk to his knee” at the 
death of Frederick of Austria, was again “raised in joyful carriage.” 
“ The Crown and the Empire” have taken him under their protection, 
and in his delight he undertakes “ to fiddle for whoe’er will dance.” 

Having been araongst the first to call upon Philip to accept the 
crown and to congratulate him on its assumption, Walther doubtless 
thought himself entitled to throw ina word of advice, and that 
advice was not altogether disinterested. Liberality is its burden. 
Alexander is quoted as a model of royal munificence ; “ he gave and 
gave, and giving won the kingdoms of the earth.” It would have 
been wiser to impress upon Philip the necessity of economising the 
gold in his coffers. His liberality was such that, instead of bringing 
him all the kingdoms of the earth, it obliged him to sell or 
pawn his inheritance to satisfy the claims of his soldiery. And yet, 
in spite of this, there were still murmurs at his parsimony, and 
even Walther seems to have been disappointed in his expectations. 
In a later poem he again impresses on Philip the virtue of liberality, 
recalls the saying of Saladin, that “a prince’s hands should be pierced 
with holes,” and cites Richard of England, who owed it to his own 
generosity that his people collected the immense sum demanded for 


his ransom. 
Amidst the misery and distress that marked Philip’s short reign, 
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the poet uttered one song of triumph and rejoicing. The year 1204 
saw at its close the submission of the Landgraf Hermann of 
Thiiringen to Philip. On Christmas-day “a Ceesar’s brother and a 
Ceesar’s son,” with his young queen, the Grecian Irene, “the rose 
without a thorn, the gall-less dove,” went in solemn procession to the 
church of Magdeburg, accompanied by Hermann, as well as by the 
Duke Bernard of Saxony, and followed by a glittering retinue of 
Thuringian and Saxon lords. Walther was present on the occa- 
sion. He has described the pageant ; we might say he has painted 
it, like pictures in the old manuscripts, on a background of bright gold. 
A sad fate was in store for the royal pair whose praise the poet cele- 
brated with all the fervour of his patriotism. Less than four years 
after this triumphal procession in Magdeburg, Philip fell by the hand 
of the assassin, and Irene, the thornless rose, withered away in 
sorrow over his early grave. 

The Magdeburg festival marks the beginning of another epoch in 
Walther’s career. It is the last trace of his connection with Philip, 
and it inaugurates at the same time his friendly relations with the 
Landgraf of Thiiringen. Landgraf Hermann was one of the most libe- 
ral and munificent patrons of the gay science. It was he who had 
enabled Heinrich von Veldecke to complete his translation, or rather 
his imitation, of the A®neid. It was for him that Wolfran von 
Eschenbach composed his Wilhelm von Oranse, and that Albrecht 
von Halberstadt translated Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Brought into 
contact with the open-handed prince, at the Magdeburg solemnity, 
Walther availed himself of the opportunity thus afforded him to better 
his worldly position. Hermann, on his side, was, doubtless, not un- 
willing to number amongst the courtly minstrels who gathered about 
him at the Wartburg, the acknowledged prince of Minnesingers. And 
thus, though without rupture with his former patron, Walther trans- 
ferred his poetical allegiance from Philip to Hermann, and he next 
appeared at Eisenach, describing the gay doings of the court. To 
judge from the lively account which he gives us, there assuredly were 
few places in Germany where politics were, outwardly at least, less 
cared for, and where the misery which weighed on the nation at 
large was so little felt as at the Wartburg. The poet warns all whose 
ears are sensitive, or whose head is weak, to keep away from the 
Court of Thiiringen if they would not be driven quite out of their 
wits. 

Amongst the valiant knights who feasted with Hermann in the 
halls of the Wartburg, there was one whose name has, very charac- 
teristically, been handed down to us in Walther’s verse. It is 
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William, Count of Katzenellenbogen, the ruins of whose stronghold 
are still reflected in the waters of the Rhine. He presented the 
poet a costly diamond, and for this act of generosity is celebrated as 
“the handsomest of knights.” The praise is somewhat marred by 
the explanation that good looks are not to be judged by outward 
show. In contrast to the picture of the generous count, Walther 
gives us that of Gerhardt Atze, who, in spite of his knightly rank, 
seems to have been a butt for the wit and sarcasm of the merry 
company. Gerhardt having clumsily shot the poet’s horse, meanly 
refused to pay the three marks at which the owner valued it. For 
this he is likened to a scarecrow, and described as rolling his eyes 
like a monkey. In those early days the spirit of our adage, 
“Handsome is that handsome does,” was well understood by one 
class at least—by the wandering minstrels. And, indeed, its very 
words might pass for a translation of the line in which Walther 
embodies his and their professional creed :— 


Milder Mann ist schén und wohlgezogen. 


It is easily intelligible that the continual feasting and indiscriminate 
hospitality of the Landgraf brought others besides “noble heroes” 
to Eisenach, and that Walther was not always well pleased with the 
guests with whom he had to associate, and before whom he had to 
sing. Nor did he hesitate to give utterance to the objection he felt 
to the mixed society amongst which he at times found himseif. But 
there is good reason to believe that the riot and revelry at the 
Wartburg, the “ schmiahlich Gedrang” to which Wolfran also bears 
witness, were not the only cause of the poet’s growing discontent. 
Unscrupulous rivals arose, and found partisans amongst the revellers, 
for whose excesses they doubtless showed more indulgence than the 
high-minded and noble minstrel. Gradually, for this was the work of 
several years, he began to feel that, under the circumstances, his posi- 
tion at court was becoming more and more precarious. His complaints 
prepare us for another change in his career. Soon we behold him 
departing, not without sorrow, from the pleasant Thuringian castle, 
and passing through Ejisenach lying so pleasantly at its foot, on his 
way to distant Vienna. But the same poem which announces his 
presence at the court of Leopold also tells us of the disappointment 
which has come to him there. That the “old offence” had been 
forgotten, that he had been well received, and that, for a time at 
least, his position was all that he had anticipated, is sufficiently 
clear from the passage in which he calls Leopold “ his comforter.” 
But there soon came over the ducal court a change in no way to the 
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liking of those. who, like Walther, were dependent on the generosity 
of a patron. Leopold resolved to undertake a Crusade; but the 
heavy expense of keeping up the magnificent state for which his 
court was famous had drained his coffers. It was necessary as a 
preliminary measure to retrench expenses. The example of the 
sovereign was followed by his nobles, and Vienna thus lost its 
attractions for the minstrels, who soon began to desert it for more 
generous courts at the approach of the winter of economy. Witha 
heavy and disappointed heart, Walther was again obliged to leave 
the court which, but a short time before, it had been the height of 
his ambition to be allowed to approach. 

It was probably after leaving Vienna for the second time that 
Walther betook himself to the Court of Bernard, Duke of Carinthia. 
Neither the precise date nor the length of his stay can be ascertained 
from the two poems which bear reference to his connection with the 
duke. All that can be gathered is, that after having been kindly 
treated by Bernard, and receiving many gifts from him, the false 
representations of rivals and enemies caused him to lose his favour 
as well as the gift of a suit of clothes which had been promised 
him—a suit of new clothes—for Walther declares that he had never 
condescended to accept any other. 

Twice disappointed in his hope of finding permanent patronage, 
Walther again turned towards Eisenach. He had so recently left 
it in discontent at his position, that he may have felt some misgivings 
as he again presented himself and, humbled by adversity, implored 
the protection which he had somewhat independently thrown up. 
But Hermann again received him with generous hospitality, and 
showed himself as liberal and as kind as in former years. Unfor- 
tunately, the poet’s joy was but brief, and here, too, in Eisenach, his 
stay was destined to be of short duration. Not more than a year 
after his arrival, Landgraf Hermann, with many of the first princes 
of the empire, threw off his allegiance to Otto IV.—he had been 
recognised emperor by both parties at the death of Philip—and 
declared for Frederick, who, supported by the Pope, now laid claim 
to the imperial crown. But Walther still remained true to the 
national cause, and to his hatred of papal interference. Loyalty to 
him whom he considered the legitimate emperor of Germany drove 
him forth from Hermann’s hospitable court to take his part in the 
stirring events of which his fatherland was again to become the 
scene. 

On leaving the Wartburg, Walther, who had doubtless many 
opportunities afforded him. of discovering the political tendencies of 
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the German princes, proceeded to the Court of Ludwig of Bavaria, 
suspected, not without cause, of being in communication with the 
heads of the conjuration against Otto. From Bavaria he was sent 
by the Duke as envoy to Markgraf Dietrich of Meissen. It was 
probably owing to the poet’s influence that both these princes were 
amongst the eighty who met Otto at Frankfort on his hasty return 
from Italy, where he was at the time when Frederick set up his 
rival claims to the throne. Walther remained in Meissen, but 
the share which he had had in the negotiations was not forgotten. 
A wax taper—a recognition on the part of feudal lords of valuable 
aid rendered to them by those in their service, an equivalent of the 
modern “ order”—was sent him by Ludwig through the Markgraf. 
Less than a year later, however, Dietrich followed the stream of 
defection, and joined the ranks of Frederick, his example being soon 
after followed by Ludwig of Bavaria. 

It was doubtless these repeated disappointments that induced 
Walther no longer to lock for patronage from any but the Emperor him- 
self, to follow his fortunes in the field, possibly fighting for him with his 
knightly sword as courageously as he hurled his indignant invectives 
against the one great enemy of Germany’s freedom—Pope Innocent. 

The first in order of the poems written at this time—that by 
which, as it were, he opened hostilities against Rome— represents 
the angels as uttering a three-fold woe at Constantine’s fatal gifts to 
the Pope, and prophesying the evils which must accrue to the world 
in consequence of them. In another poem, all the misery which 
oppresses the world is laid to the charge of the Pope, who is branded 
a new Judas, a sorcerer “ skilled in devil’s lore.” 

In 1213 Innocent issued an appeal to Christendom to send 
succour to the Christians in the Holy Land, and directed that boxes 
should be placed in every church to reeeive contributions towards 
the expenses of a Crusade. That the Pope was moved to this by no 
mean, grasping desire for money is proved by the fact that he 
devoted one-tenth of his own income, as well as of that of his 
cardinals, and one-fortieth of the income of the remaining clergy, to 
the same purpose. Walther, blinded by party hate, saw in these 
“boxes” only a new device for filling the papal coffers, and inveighed 
against them in unmeasured terms. His denunciations exercised so 
much influence on men’s minds that, according to the testimony of 
Thomasin von Zerclaere, a clerical writer, he prevented thousands 
from hearkening to the commands of God and of the Pope. 

Wand er hat tiisent man betoeret, 


Daz si hant iiberhoeret 
Gotes und des babstes gebot. 
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The loyal fidelity with which Walther clung to the imperial cause 
and shared its declining fortunes, long after it was desetted by the 
most powerful of the German princes, undoubtedly deserved the 
gratitude and the recognition of Otto. That the poet should have 
felt this, and even urged his claim, can scarcely be accounted bold- 
ness or presumption. He was wearied of the aimless, wandering 
existence he had hitherto been forced to lead; he longed to make 
for himself a home, to feel that there was a roof for his head and a 
seat by his own hearth to which he might retire and spend the closing 
years of his life. He appealed to Otto for the fulfilment of his 
modest wish. His request was not altogether unheeded. It pro- 
duced ample promises of future wealth ; but promises which Otto 
neglected whilst he still possessed the power of fulfilling them, and 
which repeated reverses before long rendered him wholly incapable 
of keeping. 

From what is historically known of Otto’s character and conduct, 
it may well be supposed that Walther’s stay at his court was essen- 
tially the result of loyalty to the cause which Otto represented, and 
not of any respect or affection for Otto himself. The chronicler 
describes the gigantic Guelph, of whom he hints that he had been 
chosen rather for his immense stature than for any moral worth, 
as a proud fool, “superbus et stultus.” His intemperance, both 
in eating and drinking, was a by-word. He was surrounded by 
favourites and flatterers more vicious than himself, who entertained 
him with coarse practical jokes at the expense of the highest and 
most influential of the nobles that still remained about him, who 
pandered to his passions and helped him in his low-lived intrigues, 
and a condition of whose existence it was to destroy all the good 
influences which might redeem him. It was but natural that the 
fortunes of such a monarch should steadily wane, and that his fol- 
lowers should gradually abandon the cause which his conduct was 
wrecking. We cannot blame Walther if he, too, wearied and dis- 
gusted with the riot and debauchery of the Guelph, and, moreover, 
disappointed in his own personal expectations, should also turn to 
the Hohenstaufen. 

It was probably about the middle of the year 1214, shortly before 
the decisive battle of Bouvines, that Walther left northern Germany, 
shaking the dust from his feet, and turned towards the genial south 
where he had spent so many happy days. The first announcement 
which we have of his new political connection is in a poem in which 
he petitions “the protector of Rome and king of Apulia” to pity his 
loneliness and his poverty, and to grant him that which Otto had 
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promised but not given—“a home and a hearth-side.” Walther’s 
request was not granted immediately ; but the pressing circumstances 
of the moment may well excuse some delay on the part of the 
generous monarch. Shortly after the battle of Bouvines, however, 
the minstrel’s highest ambition is reached. Frederick grants him a 
fief, and his joy breaks forth in song. He wishes the whole world to 
_ hear of his good fortune. He no longer fears the frost of February for 
his toes ; he needs never again dance attendance on mean, miserly 
patrons; his neighbours will not run from him as from a cobold now. 
Too long has he lain stricken with the “disease of poverty ;” he has 
repined and scolded so often and so bitterly “that his breath stank ;” 
but now the King’s bounty has dispelled all that made life bitter. 

Walther's estate was at Wiirzburg. The site is still indicated, and 
is in the Elephanten Gasse, in the very midst of the town as it now 
stands. The sum which it brought was thirty marks—barely sufficient 
for his wants, the poet says. Now, according to his own valuation, 
“a noble horse” which he lost at Eisenach through the clumsiness 
of Sir Gerhardt Atze was worth three marks. Surely, a property to 
which was attached a yearly rent-roll of ten times the value of a war 
steed cannot be considered so insignificant. But Walther’s cry of 
poverty was intended as a protest against the tax imposed in 1215 
by the Council of Lateran for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of a Crusade, and it is not impossible that if he did not go beyond 
the truth, at least he stretched it to its furthest limits. 

After the bitter disappointments which Walther had experienced 
in Otto’s service, it was but natural that his first feelings at the posses- 
sion of an imperial fief should have been those of unbounded delight 
and heartfelt gratitude. Neither was it unnatural, however, if we 
consider his early career, that his new style of life, when the gloss of 
novelty had worn off, should have lost much of its charm. The 
monotony of his idyllic retreat and his rural surroundings were but 
little suited, if not to his nature, at least to the habits which, with 
length of years, had acquired the force of a second nature. His 
enthusiasm for “the sweet birds’ strains,” for “ fields and flowers,” 
for “the lily and the rose,” for “the stately linden,” was more 
poetical and, we may perhaps say, more fashionable than true. In 
reality, his heart was rather taken up with the splendour of courts than 
with the beauties of nature. And thus, but a short time, at most a 
few years, after his retirement from public life, we find him leaving 
the manor he had so earnestly prayed for and so gratefully accepted, 
to mix once more in the busy, active world. About the year 1217 
Walther again appears in his beloved Vienna. But the change in his 
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worldly circumstances is apparent. He is no longer an ardent 
partisan. Prosperity, no less than adversity, has toned down his 
opinions, and he has become a calmer observer of the great events 
of the day. No longer dependent on the liberality of patrons and 
on his own poetical success for his daily bread, he is less impatient 
of the petty jealousies of rival minstrels. 

When Walther left the seclusion of his manor for the Court of 
Vienna the system of rigid economy which had virtually banished the 
poet from the Austrian capital still prevailed, but Walther accepted it 
in a very different spirit from that which had inspired his farewell 
address some years before. A good-natured joke at the expense of 
the poor court—so poor, that it had not even ladies to adorn its 
dances—takes the place of his former complaints. 

It was presumably during his visit to the Austrian capital that 
Walther took the opportunity of visiting both Medlick and Aquileia. 
The kindness and hospitality with which he was received both by 
Prince Henry and by the venerable Patriarch, are acknowledged in 
verses which show that, though the pget was now independent of the 
bounty of patrons, he had not lost a minstrel’s appreciation of those 
who were as able as they were willing to exercise the liberality—“ the 
Milde ”—of which his earlier poems make such frequent mention. 

Shortly after Duke Leopold’s return from the Crusade, probably 
about the beginning of 1220, Walther again left Vienna, this time never 
to return to it again. It seems probable that he left Austria in accord- 
ance with the wishes of his Imperial patron and liege Frederick II., 
for it is to his court that we must now follow the aged poet. 

When Frederick at last resolved to undertake, or at least to pre- 
tend to undertake, the Crusade for which he had taken the cross 
several years before, he appointed Engelbert, Archbishop of Cologne, 
regent of the empire, and tutor to his young son Henry. In the 
midst of the important business which the regency brought with it, 
the Archbishop was not able to afford much time to personal super- 
vision of his ward. It was, therefore, necessary to look about for 2 man 
of mature years and experience, as well as of sufficient learning and 
courtly attainments, to fill the important post of actual tutor to 
Prince Henry. The imperial choice fell on Walther von der Vo- 
gelweide. Doubtless flattered by this mark of confidence, he 
accepted the responsibility, and undertook the task of educating the 
royal pupil on principles scarcely in accordance with those generally 
ascribed to the middle ages, declaring at the outset that— 


Youth to rule by caning 
Is a worthless training. 
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The hopes which he entertained of his scholar were soon dispelled 
by the precocious vices of Prince Henry. Before long the tutor, made 
wise by sad experience, regretted that he might not try the efficacy of 
the rod to enforce his authority. Out of gratitude to Frederick, 
who, since his departure, had bestowed a new mark of favour on him, 
by sending him a wax taper from Italy, Walther remained at his 
post till Henry’s vicious conduct made it altogether untenable. 
But at last, wearied with trying to master a youth who, though “ too 
young for the sword,” was now “too old for the rod,” he threw up 
the ungrateful office. 

It was probably about the middle of the year 1223 that Walther 
abandoned the Imperial Court and the profession in which he had 
met with so little success, for the comparative solitude of his manor 
at Wirzburg. He was at Wiirzburg when, some two years later, 
he learned the sad fate which had overtaken his friend and patron 
Archbishop Engelbert. In November 1225 the regent was way- 
laid and treacherously murdered by his own nephew, Count Frederick 
von Isenburg. Except amongst a few dissatisfied nobles, there was 
a general and sincere grief at his untimely end. Walther, who 
knew Engelbert’s virtues as a churchman as well as his talents as 
a statesman, is the eloquent exponent of the popular sorrow and 
indignation on this occasion, and invokes the blackest curses of hell 
on the murderer. 

From 1225 to 1228 all Walther’s interest, all his enthusiasm, seems 
centred in the Crusade for which Frederick had nominally started 
several years before, but which had not yet led him farther than 
Southern Italy. The aged minstrel repeatedly rebukes the dilatory 
German princes ; he threatens them with the anger of heaven, and 
endeavours to excite at least their fears by recalling the signs and 
wonders—the darkening of the sun, the ravages caused by a fearful 
storm—which were supposed to portend the approaching dissolution 
of the world. In his zeal he chides even the angels for their want 
of sympathy, and actually refuses them all honour until such time 
as they shall rise and assist Christianity in the struggle with the 
heathen. 

In June 1228 the Crusade really began. Frederick sailed east- 
wards with forty galleys, to carry out, in spite of the Pope’s excom- 
munication, that which he had been excommunicated for not doing 
before. Amongst those who left their homes to share the dangers 
of the long journey, and of an expedition which had begun under the 
curse of Rome, was the aged minstrel Walther von der Vogelweide. 
Not as a warrior, but as a pilgrim only, did he accompany the army 
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of the cross on “ the dear journey over the sea.” The last of his 
extant poems is a cry of triumph uttered as he beholds the Holy 
Places. His joy was brief. Even here, in Palestine, he was to behold 
the corruption, the treason, the unholy feud between Church and 
State, which had in former days called forth his indignant protests. 
The Pope—it was now Gregory IX.—had sent out two Franciscan 
monks to Syria to forbid the Christians to have any intercourse with 
Frederick or his army. On their arrival, the crusaders found them- 
selves shunned by the Templars and by the knights of St. John, 
and left entirely to their own resources. With 800 knights and 
10,000 infantry, the German emperor could not hope to wrest 
Jerusalem from the Infidels. But what could not be accomplished 
by the sword was effected by all-powerful gold. On the 19th of 
March, 1229, Frederick made his entry into the Holy City, and, in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, placed the crown of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem upon his own head. Two months later, he turned 
homewards with his crusaders, and landed at Apulia on the roth of 
June. 

With this ill-starred expedition all our knowledge of Walther 
von der Vogelweide ends. Even his return to his manor at Wiirz- 
burg rests on no direct contemporary evidence. A chronicler of 
the next century records that the Knight Walther lies buried in the 
quadrangle of the Neumiinster, under a stately linden—the Minne- 
singer’s favourite tree. According to the same authority, the poet 
left instructions in his will that the birds should be fed on his grave, 
and that four holes should be cut in the stone to receive the daily 
allowance of corn and water. But clerical greed, against which he 
had inveighed so bitterly in his life-time, did not long respect his 
injunctions. ‘The money willed to the birds was appropriated by the 
monks, and the daily distribution of corn was changed into a yearly 
distribution of rolls to the canons of the Abbey. 

The stone which marked the spot of the minstrel’s last resting- 
place has long since disappeared, but the epitaph which was carved 
on it has been preserved :— 


Pascua qui volucrum vivus, Walthere, fuisti, 
Qui flos eloquii, qui Palladis os obiisti ! 

Ergo, quod aureolam probitas tua possit habere, 
Qui legit, hic dicat : ‘ Deus istius miserere !’ 


LOUIS BARBE, 
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CHARLES READE. 


[Zo the Editor of Tuk GENTLEMAN’S' MAGAZINE. ] 


I* this magazine for August I note an article upon Charles 
Reade, which I have read with interest, because the novels of 
this virile and vigorous master have been amongst the few English 
novels in which I have ever found delight. Most English novels 
always appear to me to be written either for school-children or 
police-sergeants, Charles Reade’s alone are written for men and 
women, and he has never been afraid _to-eall a spade a spade. In 
the article to which I refer there is no lack of ardent eulogy. Most 
English criticism is, unfortunately, too often either only eulogy or 
only abuse, the analytical faculty being generally lamentably absent. 
But the essay in question, oddly enough, denies Charles Reade a 
quality that he possesses in a marked degree; and, on the other 
hand, attributes to him a power of delineating womanhood which he. 
as surely has not. It denies that he writes “mirthfully” or is a 
cheerful writer, despite the sound laughter of “‘ Peg Woffington,” the 
mirth that ripples like clear water in “‘ Christie Johnstone,” and the 
subtle if somewhat grim humour which characterises every novel he 
has created. ‘The English sense of humour is, unhappily, very blunt, 
and needs coarse food. Like a palate which has been hardened by 
gross cooking, it has lost all power to discriminate, or to appreciate 
delicate and subtle flavours. It needs the broad farce of Wardle or 
Weller before it will grin, and indeed is ignorant that the keenest 
humour will not provoke laughter at all, but rather a delighted sense 
of something perfect in allusion and suggestion. This higher humour 
abounds in all the novels which Charles Reade has written, and is 
rather akin to Cervantes and Molitre than to Charles Dickens. 

It may indeed be said that the mind of Charles Reade always 
sees the humorous side of every incident, and is sometimes even so 
occupied with this side that it disturbs his tragic powers, although 
these are also of the very strongest, as a thousand passages which 
will recur to his readers’ minds at once are there to prove. As for his 
not being a cheerful writer, I know not whether this is intended as 
a compliment or a reproach. If to be “cheerful” is to be full of 
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loving-kindness to men and animals, to be hopeful of humanity— 
more hopeful than it warrants—and to inculcate faith, forbearance, 
mercy, and tolerance, then is Charles Reade “cheerful ;” and to 
be more cheerful than this would argue, in a grown man, either 
ignorance of the woes of the world or insensibility to them. 

In this article it is further asserted that he has never depicted 
persons in the lower middle-class of English life. It has always 
appeared to me that his characters invariably belong to the middle- 
class: Dodd, a merchant-skipper, and a score of others, belong to 
the lower middle-class ; Hardy, the banker, and Vizard, the squire, 
to the upper middle-class ; mechanics, farmers, clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, sailors, the whole of the middle-class in fact, constitute all 
his dramatis persone. And here I approach what has always seemed 
to me the greatest /acuna in Charles Reade’s works: as he never by 
any chance draws a man of the world, so does he never by any 
chance draw a gentlewoman. The femme du monde is to him an 
unknown creature. His most charming women behave on occasions 
like kitchenmaids. Of all that is implied in the old adage wod/esse 
oblige he seems to have no comprehension. 

Take for instance Zoe Vizard, who is described as of good birth 
and breeding: she speaks and acts like a barmaid, giggles and cries 
“Ta!” Julia Dodd (whose mother, we are told, is of great culture 
and refinement) does the same. So does Grace Carden ; also Helen 
in “Foul Play.” Christie Johnstone and Peg Woffington are admir- 
able, because they are quite true to their respective stations ; but 
when he draws what he calls a lady (of which odious word he is very 
fond) he fails entirely, and her manners are those of a third-rate 
schoolgirl. Even Katherine Gaunt, the best of his female characters, 
too often offends in this vulgar fashion, and when she goes to sleep 
on the same bed with Mercy (Gaunt’s other wife) becomes something 
more than of coarse fibre. His only idea of woman is the middle- 
class woman, and not the best specimen of that. The woman of 
the people he can draw (though he does not draw even her in her 
nobler phases), but the gentlewoman he cannot, or will not, or at 
all events does not ; and of the femme du monde he is utterly ignorant. 

Of the woman who is essentially of our time, the woman of high 
culture, of artistic taste, of profound knowledge of men and manners, 
of delicate cynicism, of unconscious extravagance, who is always dans 
le mouvement, always difficult to interest, often a little sad at heart 
when most surrounded and most flattered,—of this woman he has 
never had even the faintest imagination. Nor has he had any either 
of a less complete type, which, less of and in the world, is yet high- 
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bred, and, being so, is incapable of the “ bridling,” the “ giggling,” 
the “ palpitating,” the “ fuming,” and all the various forms of effusion 
which he distributes so liberally between all his heroines, and which 
disfigure even so fine a creature as Jael Dence in one of the finest 
of his romances, “ Put Yourself in his Place ”—-a story so picturesque 
and vigorous that it merited a better title. Indeed, the crackjaw and 
interminable titles which Charles Reade has often selected may have 
had something to do with his failure in obtaining the universal fame 
which he undoubtedly deserves. They do not remain on the public 
year, and do not do justice to the work they name. Another cause 
for that lack of universal popularity which the article I herein com- 
ment on regrets, is probably to be found in the habit Charles Reade 
has grown into of using both hideous and ludicrous names for his 
characters, and unusual and ugly words (such as “ poll” and “ nape,” 
to express the head and the back of the neck), which lamentably 
disfigure his text. They are terms correct enough, no doubt ; but 
they and many similar ones constantly recur, and are jarring and 
tiresome, and too often spoil his finest passages. They “ showed 
napes” is his expression in “ A Woman-Hater” to signify that two 
people turned their backs upon each other in a fit of temper! 

In the language of passion also he is deficient. No English 
writer ever seems to know it except Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Brown- 
ing. The language and the feeling of art also are absent from these 
works: into that enchanted land Charles Reade seems never to 
have wandered. Humanity, and not the highest humanity, seems 
alone to have power to attract his interest. It may be said that 
he is happiest in animated movement, in the recital of perilous and 
heart-stirring incident. There is an heroic grandeur in his treatment 
of these themes, and one feels that he ought to have been a great 
and adventurous soldier, or singer of war. He is also, when he 
chooses, a master of pathos, and has, perhaps, not given way often 
enough to his instincts of tenderness. The scene in “ Never too 
late to Mend” where the exiles listen to the English lark is unsur- 
passable in exquisite beauty, in simple and natural feeling beautifully 
rendered. This union of grace and force is very rare in any writer, 
and it is, to my thinking, deeply to be regretted that these rare 
powers are often marred by the use of a jarring or an ignoble word, 
such as I have alluded to, sadly breaking the melody of his mellow 
and manly English. 

In conclusion, I must lament that the article I here refer to goes 
out of its path to attack “Romola.” Now, no one can see the defect 
of “ Romola” better than I can do, because its sole defect is that it 
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is not in the very least Italian. From the Florentine citizen who is 
made to love mutfon(a meat abhorred by all Tuscans) to Romola 
herself, who is a purely northern character, and even Tito, who as a 
Greek or an Italian lover would never have troubled his head about 
Tessa after a fortnight of her, the whole book is purely northern ; it 
has not a breath of Italian air in it. But, setting this apart, “‘ Romola” 
is a fine work by reason of the intellectual power and harmonious 
cohesion which were the especial attributes of George Eliot: and 
the dragging of “ Romola” into an essay on Charles Reade is so 
precisely a specimen of one of the many radical defects of English 
criticism, that I must be allowed to condemn it. No French critic 
would so err as to drag into a review of Alexander Dumas a sneering 
censure of a work of Octave Feuillet. No French critic would say 
in writing of Victorien Sardou that he did not resemble Emile 
Gaborian, as this article, oddly enough, says that Charles Reade 
does not resemble Anthony Trollope! Why should he resemble 
Trollope? If he be a great author, he will resemble no one of his 
contemporaries. And this, indeed, is the power and charm of the 
creator of “Christie Johnstone ”"—he is entirely and delightfully 
original; if he had not waited those fifteen years or more between 
being called to the bar and allowing himself to write, he might 
perhaps have been yet more delightful and yet more original than 
he is. Also, there c2n be no doubt that he would have been a finer 
artist in fiction had he considered and dealt with his work as a work 
of art alone, and not overweighted each with some social question as 
cumbersome to incorporate as it is ephemeral in interest. 
OUIDA. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 






HEN a boy I was a “Constant Reader” of “The Penny 

Mechanic,” and I still have some copies of odd numbers, In 
that for March 11th, 1837, is a curiously absurd engraving of a 
machine for perpetual motion. A helical spring is connected with a 
crank on one side of a fly-wheel, and on the other side is another crank 
similarly attached to another spring, but in opposite action, so that 
when one spring goes down the other is pulled up as the wheel turns 
round. 

The inventor states that when thus started the recoil of one 
spring will communicate its force to the wheel, which in turning 
will pull up the other ; this will then recoil and turn the wheel in like 
manner, and therefore again lift the first spring, and so on for ever till 
the machine is worn out. The inventor modestly states that, “although 
i the machine is not so powerful as one moved by steam, nor do I say 
it would supply the use of steam, yet, for a little power it might be 
useful.” In reply to a correspondent who demonstrated the absurdity 
of the scheme, the inventor coolly replied that he had made a model 
which worked successfully. 

h This is only a fair sample of the infatuation of perpetual-motioners 
generally. A man who cannot intuitively perceive that a continuous 
resistance like that of friction must eventually put an end to any sort 
| of motion not continuously renewed by some additional force, is 
i beyond the reach of mechanical reasoning expressed in mere words. 
| If, however, a machine be so constructed as to receive some con- 
tinually and spontaneously renewed impulse, a practically perpetual 
i! motion, lasting as long as the machine, may be obtained ; nor is the 
i problem at all difficult, seeing that so many natural forces are con- 
i stantly operating around us. 

! About twelve months ago, a “perpetual” clock was started in 
Brussels. An up-draught is obtained in a tube or shaft by exposing 
it to the sun; this draught turns a fan, which winds up the weight 
of the clock until it reaches the top, when it actuates a brake that 
stops the fan, which is free to start again when the weight has -gone 
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down a little. It was keeping good time in June, after nine months 
of such perpetual motion. 

The perpetual motion of the Niagara and other river falls is main- 
tained by the same agent—solar heat, which lifts the water as vapour, 
then condensation and gravitation bring it back again. We have 
only to imitate such machinery to produce a multitude of similar per- 
petual motions, actuated by this inexhaustible source of power. 


ELECTRICITY FROM CARRIAGE WHEELS. 


DDLY connected with the above Note is the following passage 

from the speech of the Chairman of the Metropolitan Railway, 

at the half-yearly meeting held on July 21 last. He said, “I don’t 

see why, with a few more experiments and a little patience, we should 

not make the revolving wheels and axles of our passenger trains the 

motive power to make the whole of our trains as light as day by 
some form of electric illumination.” 

This is very much like the much older suggestion, the “ brilliant 
thought,” of making the wheels of a carriage of gigantic diameter in 
order that their “leverage ” should accelerate its motion, and push 
the horse forward. 

Sir E. W.*Watkin could scarcely have meant what his words 
actually state, but judging by the reported “ applause,” some of his 
audience may have accepted it literally, for the idea is about on a 
level with some of the electric schemes that are “ floated,” and are 
extracting money from so many much-believing and nothing-under- 
standing victims. 

No power is exerted by carriage wheels ; they are merely passive 
anti-friction rollers, though the motive power of the engine might 
certainly be applied indirectly through them to a dynamo machine ; 
but this would act upon the wheels asa brake sufficiently resistant to 
stop any ordinary train before the rival of daylight could be obtained. 


A PROPHECY. 


N a communication to “ Knowledge” (reprinted in “ Science in 

Short Chapters,” page 369) I ventured to suggest an explana- 

tion of the lank and shrivelled aspect of the typical Yankee by 

describing him as a “ desiccated Englishman,” the desiccation being 

produced by the dryness of the continental climate of America, 
exaggerated in winter-time by their stove arrangements. 

In a note to this, Mr. R. A. Proctor added that in each of his 
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three visits to America he lost about thirty pounds in weight, which 
he recovered on returning home. 

Another case has lately come painfully home to me. My son, 
acting as assistant to Major Herschel in his pendulum experiments, 
first at Kew, then at Greenwich and Portland Place, went on to 
Washington, and continued his duties there. His letters from this 
city were exuberant with enthusiasm and admiration of everything ; 
but one of them was rather alarming, as it recorded the state of his 
own pulse, beating at 120 and upwards. Although a stubborn total 
abstainer, he was evidently in a state of abnormal excitement—a 
sort of dry-oxygen intoxication. 

Presently, at New York, he became “dazed,” and dangerous 
symptoms of incipient brain fever appeared, which being observed 
by Major Herschel, he was sent home at once. During his short 
absence he had grown thinner and taller, lank-jawed and sallow, dis- 
playing all the characteristic symptoms of what I cannot refrain from 
calling acute Americanitis, from which, by the natural operation of 
his native air and abundant sleep, he has recovered far more rapidly 
than was expected. 

All that I can learn indicates that this is but an exaggerated typical 
case of what usually occurs to Englishmen, especially to growing 
youths, when they cross the Atlantic and proceed inland and 
southward. 

I may mention another curious and illustrative case before pro- 
ceeding to the intended application. 

At one of those delightful Thursday evening meetings which were 
held at the house of the late George Combe, in Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, and named “circumtabular teas” by the facetious and 
brilliant Dr. Samuel Brown, some family portraits were shown and 
compared. ‘These included photographs of the descendants of the 
Combes who had emigrated to America a generation before, and 
portraits of some of the family then living in Edinburgh. Besides 
these, there was a portrait of “Black Hawk,” a Red Indian 
chief. 

We placed the chief on one side, the Edinburgh portraits on the 
other, and those of the descendants of the American emigrants 
between, and all agreed that the deviations from the original family 
type were in a direction towards that of the Red Indian. Mr. Combe 
maintained that this is generally the case, and I agree with him 
in regarding the typical “native American ”—that is, the descendant 
of early English settlers—as displaying Physically (I do not say intel- 
lectually and morally) a notable degree of reversion—or rather 
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deviation—towards the aboriginal type displayed in the best examples 
of Red Indians—z.e. the old fighting chiefs. 

Now, what is likely to follow from all this drying up of fibre, this 
development of constitutional intensification, this general inflam- 
matory exaltation, or Americanitis ? 

I think that it must develop, is developing, and has developed, 
constitutional chronic disturbances—in some cases amounting to 
disease—which may be curable by change of climate ; the most 
effectual change being a return to that which produced the old 
stock. 

My prophecy, then, is that American physicians will presently 
discover this, and recommend their well-to-do patients—those who 
have worked as only Americans in the pursuit of wealth do work—to 
turn to the land of their fathers, to breathe the soothing humidities 
of its anodyne atmosphere, and thereby double the remaining years 
of their lives, which I believe an overworked American of sixty 
years of age may do, and when he understands this subject and has 
sufficient means will do, to such an extent that Old England will 
become the sanatorium and final resting-place, first of her American 
children, then of Australians, and finally of all the rest of the con- 
tinental world, when her mission of overspreading it is fulfilled, 


FLAMELESS GAs BURNING. 


R. FLETCHER, of Warrington, whose blast gas-furnaces, 

solid flame burners, &c., have done so much in extending 

the use of gas as a source of heat, has, in the course of some lectures 

on the subject, shown a striking experiment which has been described 

in the newspapers in a manner that must have puzzled some of my 
readers. 

Thus The Atheneum of July 22 tells us that “ A gas flame was 
directed on a mass of iron wire until it became red-hot; a blast of 
air being turned on, the flame totally disappeared, but the iron fused 
and ran into drops. It was evident that the highest heat was 
obtained when the flame was entirely absent.” 

This would have been natural magic with a vengeance had 
it been done as the writer in Zhe Atheneum states. Anybody 
acquainted with the rudiments of the subject will see the absurdity 
of such a description. Had Mr. Fletcher turned an additional blast 
of air on to a flame of gas already in sufficiently full combustion to 
make the iron red-hot, he would have cooled both the flame and the 
iron, Had the blast been sufficient to cause the flame to “ totally 
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disappear,” he would simply have imitated the very commonplace 
experiment of blowing out a candle. Rumford’s axiom that the air 
supplied to a fire beyond the quantity required for complete com- 
bustion “is a thief” is now too well understood to need further 
demonstration. 

What Mr. Fletcher actually did was this. He first exhibited a 
luminous flame wherein the supply of air was insufficient to effect the 
immediate combustion of the carbon in the gas ; then he gradually 
supplied more and more air until the wA7¢e flame was extinguished, 
and only the blue flame, indicating complete combustion, remained. 
This blue flame made the iron red-hot. Having thus adjusted his 
supply of air so that it should neither be in such excess as to cool 
the flame nor so deficient as to allow tle flame to precipitate solid 
carbon particles, he stopped the supply of gas for a moment by pinching 
the flexible tube which conveyed it to the jet; the flame issuing 
from the jet was thus extinguished, but the gas, mixed with just a due 
supply of air, dashed against the extended surface of a red-hot ball 
of fine iron wire. What happened then? Simply that the combustion 
of the gas (é.e. its combination with the oxygen of the air blast) 
occurred not at the nozzle of the jet, as when a match was applied, 
but on the actual surface of the red-hot wire which did the work of 
the lighted match in starting this combination or combustion. A 
flame actually existed, but only on the immediate surface of the wire, 
and being thus localised the heat evolved by the combustion was 
applied directly where its work was required, and none was wasted 
“in the desert air” between the nozzle or jet and the surface of iron, 
z.¢, there was no flame radiating wastefully. 

But why did not the flame rush back from the red-hot wire to 
the nozzle, as it does when we use a match? This, if I understand 
the descriptions rightly (for I have not witnessed the experiment), 
was due to the velocity of the issuing gas exceeding that at which 
the ignition of the flame proceeds. In one of my Notes in last 
January number, page 120, I described the experiments of MM. 
Mallard and Le Chatelier, which proved that the maximum velocity 
of propagation of the explosion of a mixture of coal-gas and air is 
3? feet per second. Ten times this velocity is easily obtained in 
forcing gases through jets that have sufficient aperture to allow their 
free motion. Therefore, when the mixture of air and gas rushed 
against the red-hot wire and inflamed on its surface, a contest or race 
commenced, the flame ran back at the rate of 3} feet per second, 
but the gas rushed forward at greater speed, and thus the flame 
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could not get away from the surface of the wire against which the 
gas was impinging at the greater velocity. 

There is more in this than a mere sensational experiment. It 
indicates one of the directions in which all improvements in the 
economical application of gas-fuel (z.e. the fuel of the future) should 
proceed, viz., that the combustion shall occur just where the heat is 
. required for doing its work, and that it shall do its work there with 
the smallest possible amount of wasteful radiation or convection or 
conduction. 


THE INTERNAL HEATING IN THE BESSEMER PROCESS. 


N interesting illustration of the effectual application of the 
principle of economical combustion above enunciated is 
afforded in the Bessemer process. 

The “converter” is a pear-shaped vessel made of stout iron 
plates duly bolted together and lined with a refractory material 
(ganister in the old-fashioned converters, or Thomas and Gilchrist’s 
basic lining of lime, magnesia, &c., in others). The bottom of this 
vessel is a sort of colander perforated with holes about large enough 
to admit a man’s little finger. These communicate with a blowing 
engine. The converter is charged by turning it on its side and 
pouring into its open mouth from five to ten tons of melted pig-iron. 
This is done while it is lying over, side downwards ; thus the melted 
metal occupies the hollow in its side and does not reach the bottom. 

Then the blast is turned on, and the ponderous vessel, actuated 
by hydraulic machinery, is turned slowly over to an upright position. 
Now the melted iron stands over the colander, but the blast is so 
furious that none can run through the holes. Tons of liquid metal 
stand on air, or I should rather say, dance on air, as the liquid is 
flung upwards with furious commotion and its gravitation brings it 
down again towards the openings, but not so rapidly as the blast 
ejects it. 

At first we might suppose that these torrents of cold air would 
cool the melted metal, but not so ; it grows hotter and hotter, and 
at last attains a temperature far exceeding the possibilities of any 
foundry melting furnace ; it becomes much hotter than the melted 
steel in the Sheffield crucibles. 

The reason of this is that pig-iron contains variable quantities of 
silicon and carbon, two combustible elements having some curious 
chemical resemblances. When in Sheffield I analysed all the brands 
of “Bessemer pig” used at the works of Sir John Brown & Co. I 
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found that their average percentage of silicon was 2°84, and of carbon 
3°19. Ina charge of six tons this gives an absolute weight of effec- 
tive fuel amounting to about 8 cwt. The “blow” lasts about twenty 
minutes ; the silicon, being the most combustible, is first burned, 
then the carbon, and both are usually well burnt out. Now, these 
combustibles are in such combination with the iron of the pig that 
they form a portion of the metallic liquid through which the air is 
forced, and thus their burning takes place intermolecularly (if I may 
be allowed to use such an adverb), and therefore the heat does its 
work even more directly than in the case of Mr. Fletcher’s experiment 
described in my previous Note. There the combustion occurs on 
the surface of the iron ; here, within its actual substance. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, that 8 cwt. of solid fuel thus burned in 
twenty minutes should raise the melted metal to the temperature 
above described. 

I have watched the process very often, and have seen the iron 
not merely melted but volatilized, driven off as gaseous iron, forming 
red clouds of condensing and oxidized iron vapour floating above 
the shaft into which the huge flame is rushing and roaring forth from 
the mouth of the converter. 


METEORIC HAILSTONES AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Y Science Notes for June, 1881, commenced with an account 

of M. Schwedoff’s hypothesis concerning the meteoric 

origin of hailstones. At the recent meeting of the British Associa- 

tion this theory was brought forward and supported by Professor 

Sylvanus Thompson. Considerable discussion has since arisen, the 

highest authorities being unmercifully opposed to this “ manifest 
absurdity.” 

Sir William Thompson demonstrated the impossibility of a cos- 
mical hailstone reaching the earth by proving (mathematically, of 
course) that in passing through our atmosphere with planetary 
velocity, the hailstone would perform 13,000 times as much work as 
would raise water one degree Centigrade, and therefore, of course, 
the ice would be melted, volatilized, and dissociated into its com- 
ponent gases, &c. &c. 

When Sir William Thompson demonstrated mathematically the 
dimensions of the ultimate atoms of matter, he was triumphant, and 
remains so, seeing that nobody has ever seen these atoms, and there 
is no proof (except mathematical demonstration) of their existence. 
Therefore they may have any size or shape, or whatever else the 
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transcendental mathematician chooses to demonstrate by formulating 
on the basis of imaginary data. 

But in this case we are not entirely dependent on formule, as the 
heat communicated to a meteoric body in its journey from cosmical 
space to the surface of our earth can be demonstrated by facts. 

Masses of meteoric iron do actually come from outer space and 
plunge through our atmosphere, just as the hailstones are supposed 
to come and to plunge by Schwedoff; in doing which, they must, 
according to Sir William Thompson, generate the above-named 
amount of heat and be subjected to its operation. 

To understand this, we must remember that the specific heat of 
water is (in round numbers) nine times as great as that of iron, z.¢. an 
amount of heat-producing work required to raise a given weight of 
water one degree will raise the same weight of iron nine degrees, or 
nine times as much iron one degree. ‘Therefore if the water be 
raised 33,000°, as Sir W. Thompson affirms, the iron wlll be raised 
33,000 X g = 297,000 degrees. But iron fuses at the modest tem- 
perature of 1,600° Cent. (according to Pouillet), and is vaporised 
at somewhat above this. How, then, do these meteoric masses per- 
petrate the “manifest absurdity” of reaching the earth in a solid 
state ? 

The reply is the simplest possible, but has nevertheless escaped 
the mathematicians. Let the reader hold one end of a poker and 
place the other in a bright fire, or do the like with a shorter piece of 
iron. He will learn thereby that one end of the poker may be red-hot 
while the other is pleasantly cool, or, in other words, the conduction 
of heat even through metals is a work of time—is not instantaneous. 

But the passage of a meteoric stone through our atmosphere at the 
enormous velocity supposed by Sir William Thompson is completed in 
a fraction of a second—a very small fraction, if it descends perpendi- 
cularly. Therefore, no matter how much work may be done on the 
surface of a solid meteorite of any considerable magnitude, its interior 
will remain cold during its fall, although its surface be volatilized or 
dissociated, or any otherwise affected by the heat evolved. 

There is a splendid collection of meteorites in the British 
Museum, some of them cut through to display their internal struc- 
ture. They all indicate superficial fusion, or, I may say, refusion, 
such as would occur if intensely heated superficially in their passage 
through our atmosphere. Large hailstones are similar. They are 
composed of snow-like crystals in the centre, and surrounded with a 
surface of ice such as would be produced by the melting and regela- 
tion or welding of such crystals. 
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If this be the case with so good a conductor of heat as metallic 
iron, how much more so with a mass of ice, which of all known solids 
is about the worst conductor of heat. But the reader may say that the 
melting of ice demands far less heat than the melting of iron. This 
is true, but under the conditions of great heat generated by surface 
friction the heat must not only melt the ice but evaporate the water. 
Adding the latent heat of water to that of steam, and allowing for the 
high specific heat of water, it will be found that more than three times 
as much is required to vaporise 1lb. of ice as to melt 1 Ib. of iron. 
Quantity not intensity of heat, z.e. heat-work, not mere temperature, 
is here considered.! 

This seeming paradox will appear less paradoxical if the simple 
experiment is tried of placing in the midst of a fierce fire a piece of ice 
and a piece of iron of same weight, and watching the effects of each on 
the fire. The ice will melt less rapidly than might be supposed, and 
its effect of robbing the fire of its heat will be strikingly displayed 
by the blackening of the glowing coal around it. The ice will do 
much more than the iron. Of course the iron should be of the same 
temperature as the ice. 

A reply to my view of the subject may possibly be made by 
asserting that, as the evolution of heat is proportionate to the work 
done in arresting the mechanical motion of a body, the whole of 
the body whose motion is arrested will be heated accordingly. Such 
an assertion would not be inconsistent with the views of thermo- 
dynamics which are expounded in some of our text-books. If it is 
made, I will discuss it in a future Note. 


“WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE.” 


OT only has the idea of meteoric hailstones been treated rather 
scornfully, but that of the universal diffusion of water through 
space in any form has been similarly handled. 

On the other side are the following facts. Water has been proved 
to evaporate into air of every degree of attainable density, and into 
the most complete vacuum that modern refinements of the Sprengel 
pump, aided by chemical absorption, can produce. 


' The following are the figures, stated in degrees of Fahrenheit : Latent heat 
of water 142°, of steam 966°. To convert the ice at 32° into water demands 
142°, to raise this to boiling point 180° more, making 322° ; add to this 966° for 
conversion into steam, and we have 1,288°, This multiplied by 9 gives-11,592°. 
The melting point of wrought iron, according to Daniell, is 3,280° ; three times 
this leaves sufficient latitude to allow for the unknown latent heat of liquid iron, 
which is certainly but small, 
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The compression of the air or the refinement of the vacuum makes 
no difference as regards the quantity of vapour that ultimately passes 
into a given space from a surface of liquid or solid water. This 
quantity is simply a function of temperature. It is not the air or 
other gas above the water that is saturated, but the sface. Until such 
saturation is completed, the evaporation of the water continues. 

What, then, must happen to our ocean? What must happen to 
the water we see on the planet Mars, to the vapour of water the 
spectroscope displays around the sun, and indicates on Venus, 
Jupiter, and the other planets ? 

These waters must evaporate into interplanetary and interstellar 
space until that space is saturated, the amount required for such 
saturation depending on its temperature. If it were not already 
saturated, our ocean would dry up and leave this world as barren as 
the moon, and there could be no snows deposited around the poles 
of Mars, nor vapour accumulated in the solar atmosphere. 


¢ 


THE VOICE OF LIZARDS AND FROGS. 


HIS subject has recently been discussed in ature, and Mr. 

S. E. Peal writes from Assam, describing the curious cry of 

the gud or gooee lizard, about 3 to 34 feet long, which is named from 
the sound it makes. 

The slow-worm has a voice, or makes a clacking or chirruping 
sound with its mouth, which I can hear distinctly at a distance of 
five or six yards. 

Common English frogs, although usually silent, scream piteously 
at times. I first observed this some years ago when, in my Birming- 
ham froggery, an ill-fed monster specimen seized a smaller brother 
by the hind legs with cannibal intent. The screams of the victim 
brought me to the rescue. They scream in like manner when seized 
by a duck, but not when wounded by a blow. I have seen cases of 
sad accidental mutilation by scythe and spade where no sound was 
uttered. From this I infer that fear or mental horror is the chief 
source of the cry. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


A CREAM-PRODUCING MACHINE, 


HE opportunity was afforded me while recently in Berlin of 
contemplating a novel and curious invention, the introduction 
of which into London can be only a matter of time. This consists 
in the cream-extracting machines of Lefeldt and Leutsch, at present 
at work in the establishment of Herr Bolle, a not inappropriate name 
for one dealing in milk. The principle of these machines rests on 
the application of centrifugal force. Milk, as it comes from the cow, 
is put into a species of drum, which is kept rapidly revolving ; the 
milk, as the heavier portion, flies to the outer circumference and is 
collected by a species of lip ; the cream, which is lighter, falls to the 
inner circumference. ‘The establishment of Herr Bolle is not unlike 
an English sugar refinery. The milk, lifted into tanks on the top 
floor, falls by gravity into the creaming machine. Two or three 
qualities of cream are extracted. The thickest quality goes to the 
confectioners, and the second quality to hotels. Butter and cheese 
are made on the premises, and the skim milk is sold at twopence a 
quart. What is not required for human consumption is converted 
into a species of condensed whey, which is useful for feeding horses. 
120 of these machines are now, I am told, in use in Germany, 
About 35,000 litres of milk are, when the eight machines in employ- 
ment in Berlin are in full work, dealt with per diem. 


An ACTOR ON ACTING. 


R. BOUCICAULT’S address upon the art of acting delivered 
recently at the Lyceum Theatre inspired much amusement 

and some interest. An audience, consisting almost entirely of those 
connected with the stage or the drama, assembled to hear one of the 
most competent of modern actors explain the mysteries of the art he 
practised. In a certain sense, the result was necessarily disappointment. 
All the charm of an exquisite method was employed to dignify elemen- 
tary information and to ennoble commonplace. Very humorous was 
it to see Mr, Boucicault’s illustrations of what is grotesque in acting, 
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and it was no less agreeable to hear him denounce the overweening 
conceit which is the chief obstacle in the way of almost every actor. 
No lesson was, however, obtainable except that what is rudimentary 
in art may be taught. To establish that fact needed neither “ ghost 
from beyond the grave” nor actor from beyond St. George’s Channel. 
In his condemnation of some vices of English speech, and especially 
our customary omission or mispronunciation of the letter 7, Mr. 
Boucicault scored at our expense. 


Tracic ACTING. 


NE point raised by Mr. Boucicault was inadequately treated. 
What seems unnatural in tragic delivery is, Mr. Boucicault 
holds, attributable to the fact that the sentiments and language of 
tragedy are unnatural, and that ordinary pronunciation seems out of 
keeping with the style of composition. So far as it extends, thisassertion 
is true. Much more requires to be said, however, in order to furnish 
a full explanation. The blank verse of English tragedy demands a 
special form of declamation, and without it the whole spirit of tragedy 
would be lost. So soon as realism penetrates into tragedy, tragedy 
itself will, so far as the stage is concerned, expire. ‘The delivery of 
the tragedian is, however, a direct transmission from the time when 
tragedy was a choral service, and as such was a chant. Constant 
attempts have been made to modify this, and a great change in the 
end has been made. So strong, however, is the influence of tradition, 
that something of the colouring yet survives, and is distinguishable in 
every actor that ever trod the stage. In the seventeenth century 
Molitre censured the monotonous delivery of tragedy, and his asso- 
ciate Baron, prompted by him, made some attempt to reform it. 
In subsequent years many actors, both French and English, intro- 
duced further changes ; Le Kain, Talma, and Hackel in France, 
and Edmund Kean in England, being chief agents in the reformation 
accomplished. That the old influence is not entirely subdued is, 
however, sufficiently apparent to those who listen to Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt in “ Phédre,” or Signora Ristori as Lady Macbeth. 


RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE 15TH AND 19TH CENTURIES. 


XACTLY analogous to the great Renaissance age is the age in 
which we now live. Never since the beginning of time was 

there a period when intellectual life was more keen, or when more 
brilliant discoveries came to benefit or to dazzle mankind. Fairy 
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tales seem commonplace beside the verities of modern discovery, 
and new and inconceivable potentialities open out for the human 
race as we observe how we are now able to treasure up the forces 
of nature, and employ them at our leisure for human advantage. 
Those problems which spring from the continual increase of popula- 
tion take another aspect ; as we perceive how to face new conditions, 
new and incalculable resources are brought into play. So ignorant, 
however, concerning itself is the age which witnesses the new birth, 
that it is disposed to regard itself as commonplace. Meanwhile, to 
bear out the parallel I always feel inclined to establish, the present 
century, like the fifteenth, is perplexed, as no other period has been, 
with the problems of human suffering. Only since the days of Keats 
can it in truth be said that, as Shelley writes— 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


To prove the truth of these statements, and to show how, from the time 
of the Greek—who in his delight in beauty, put on one side all 
thought of what is oppressive, or, it may be, cruel, in human sur- 
roundings—until to-day there have been but two periods the 
literature of which is coloured throughout with gloom, requires an 
essay rather than a note. The task, however, though it might be 
long, would not be difficult. To others besides myself the parallel 
I have indicated appears real and full of significance. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL PUZZLES. 


SHARE in great part the ideas of those who think all that is 
knowable is worth trying to know—at any rate, trying “ to know 
something about.” In geology, chemistry, meteorology, botany, 
astronomy, I can find much which helps to answer the question, “ Is 
life worth living?” But I must draw the line somewhere, and I draw 
it at the more advanced developments of psychology. I think I have 
a fair average power of understanding at least the popular aspect 
of all that is commonly called scientific. Sylvanus Urban is not a 
specialist—not a professor of what Matthew Arnold calls instrument- 
knowledge ; like Bacon, he takes all knowledge for his field. But I 
confess the psychologists are too many for him. Now, here is a passage, 
in a quarterly review of psychology and philosophy, respecting which 
I would ask if men or angels can tell what it is all about:—“ The 
transcendence of man is maintained on the ground of his exer- 
cising powers, which it may plausibly be disputed whether he 
exercises at all. The notion that thought can originate, or that we 
can freely will, is at once set down as a transcendental illusion” 
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(transcendental illusion is good, it is very good, and yet—it is but 
transcendental illusion). ‘“ There is more hope of result if the con- 
troversy is begun lower down, with the analysis of an act which it is 
not doubted that we perform. Now, the ordinary perception of 
sensible things, or matters of fact, involves the determination of 
a sensible process, which is in time, by an agency that is not in 
time—in Kant’s language, a combination of ‘empirical and intelli- 
gible characters’” (“I trust I make myself understood ”)—“as 
essentially as do any of those ‘higher’ mental operations of which 
the performance may be disputed. The sensation of which the pre- 
sentation as a fact is the nucleus of every perception, is an event in 
time. Its conditions, again, have all of them a history in time. It is 
true, indeed” (pray mark this), “that the relation between it and its 
cause, if its cause is understood strictly as the sum of its conditions, 
is not one of time. The assemblage of conditions, ‘external’ and 
‘internal,’ constitutes the sensation. There is no seguence in time of 
the sensation upon the assembled conditions.” And so on, apparently 
without any meaning, or even any tendency to a meaning, in time— 
or out of time—till we come to this stupendous assertion: “ The agent 
of this neutralisation of time can as little, it would seem, be itself sub- 
ject to conditions in time, as the constituents of the resulting whole, the 
facts united in consciousness into the nature of the perceived object, 
are before or after each other.” 

In what way is the world benefited by lucubrations of this sort? 
Those who produce them (we say it without the least ill feeling towards 
the late Professor T. H. Green, to whom the above is due) must 
have known perfectly well that while the ideas they were enunciating 
were commonplace enougli—not worth the trouble of stating, in fact, 
in plain terms—such verbiage as the above would tend to convey an 
idea of profundity altogether unmerited. They seem to act on the 
idea that many will say of them, or (to all intents) think of them— 


If they find sense in that which is Greek and worse to me, 
Why, what very very deep old boys these deep old boys must be. 


Tue UTILITY OF FOLLY AND VICE. 


NDOUBTEDLY there is a germ of truth in Mr. Mattieu 
Williams’s recent half-jesting Science Note on the “ Utility of 
Drunkenness.” In default of war and massacre, plague, pestilence, 
and famine, the human race increases too fast for the life-supporting 
powers of the earth. In my contemporary Avow/ledge, Mr. Proctor 
has shown that even at the rate of increase of population observed in 
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England during the last few years, the world would have been many 
times more than covered by its human inhabitants alone, in 4,000 
years, starting from a population of only ten persons at the beginning 
of that time. Yet in England there still remain many causes by 
which the too rapid growth of population is prevented. When we 
consider how large a proportion of our infant population perish 
before they reach their fifth year, most of them from causes which 
might be avoided; when further we note in how many of our cities, 
towns, and villages, deaths from preventible causes are rife, we see 
that, at a very moderate computation, the annual rate of increase 
per cent. of population might be raised from its present value, about 
14, to twice that ; in which case, apart from emigration, England would 
be overcrowded in less than a century, and the whole world packed 
over its entire surface with human beings in less than a thousand 
years. Philanthropists are doing their best to hasten the approach 
of this undesirable consummation ; and really, at a first view, it 
seems as though their anxiety to put an end to wars and rumours of 
war, to prevent or to limit disease, to teach men, women, and 
children how they should clothe themselves, how arrange their 
houses, what precautions to take as to exercise, change of air, sleep, 
and so forth, were in itself commendable. Yet, if they attained their 
wishes all round, and if, further, men learned from them to be 
vegetarians, not to hunt or to kill other animals, and so forth, two 
centuries or so at the outside would see the land surface of the earth 
so closely covered with inhabitants that there would be no living. 
If all were equally unselfish (stay, “altruistic” is the proper word), all 
would die at about the same time. The saviours of the world, under 
these untoward conditions, would be the unwise: the drunkards, 
who provide themselves with a happy despatch ; the anti-vaccination- 
ists and anti-vivisectionists, who strive to keep alive the seeds of 
disease or to prevent the inquiries by which disease might be 
eradicated ; the tight-lacing women, who kill themselves and their 
offspring ; the reckless, the vicious, and the abandoned. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





